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Art. I. 1. Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina Christiana Libri duo 
posthumi, quos ex Schedis Manuscriptis deprompsit, et Typis Man- 
dari primus curavit Carolus Ricardus Sumner, A.M. Bibliotheca 
Regrs Prafectus. 4to. 21. 103. Cantabrigia, 1825. 


2. A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scrip- 
tures alone: By John Milton, Translated from the Original, by 
Charles R. Sumner, M.A. Librarian and Historiographer to His 
Majesty, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 4to. pp. xxxviii. 716. 
Price 21. 10s. London, 1825. 


Wwe have been anxious not to pronounce a hasty opinion 

respecting a work, the announcement of which excited 
so intense an interest, and the contents of which, naturally 
enough, have given universal disappointment. We are free to 
confess, that, in. common with the public at large, we enter- 
tained expectations which now seem to ourselves unreasonable, 
inasmuch as they wefe not warranted by what was previously 
known of the sentiments and literary character of the illus- 
trious Author. It is the prerogative of those master minds 
with whom he ranks, to awaken an enthusiasm thet invests its 
object with ideal qualities, surrounding it, as it were, with a 
halo of sacred —_ awful associations, and enshrining it in the 
most consecrated recesses of the fancy among the types of all 
that is great and glorious. Viewed in this mysterious light, 
every noble quality is brought out into strong relief, every 
failing is thrown into shadow, and the voice which issues from 
their sepulchre has all the authority of an oracle. Who, when 
he names the Poet of Paradise Lost, thinks of the Author of 
the Tetrachordon or the Antagonist. of Salmasius? The Mil- 
ton of English literature, of English history, is the graceful 
and accomplished youth who, while gathering the flowers of 
classic fable beneath Italian skies, renounced all the seduc- 
tions of poetry at the call of patriotism, esteeming it dis- 


honourable to be lingering abroad, while his fellow citizens 
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2 Milton on Christian Doctrine. 


were contending for their liberty at home ;—it is Milton, the 
stern, incorruptible republican, the more than Roman citizen, 
of consistency and integrity unimpeachable, amid contending 
partizans the patriot, the defender of the People of England, 
and the Secretary, not of Cromwell, but of his country ;—it 1s 
Milton, again, ‘ encompassed with dangers and with darkness,’ 
like another CEdipus, greater for his fall, and richly compen- 
sated for his blindness by the clearer light which broke upon 
his inward sense, led forth by his daughters to utter his last 
oracles in the ears of his contemporaries before he sank into 
the tomb,—leaving nothing like Fmeelf behind. When, from 
this bright idea,—the ideal Milton, however, is the true one,— 
we turn to the pages which exhibit him as the fierce polemic 
or the erring theologist, we are conscious of the same sort of 
revulsion of feeling as is produced by passing from the lives 
of martyrs to the squabbles of councils, or by turning from 
the Socrates of Plato to the Socrates of Aristophanes. . 

We are naturally impatient of that discordant combination 
of opposite qualities,—grandeur and meanness, lofty genius 
and feeble judgement, heroism and littleness, wisdom and im- 
becility, which so perpetually presents itself in human nature, 
and often in the same individual. To escape from this morti- 
fying and distasteful spectacle, we call in the aid of the 
oet and the artist, who, by abstracting all that is fair and 
beautiful from every grosser element, shew us Nature in the 
form which she wears to fond or aspiring hearts and glowing 
fancies. There are some writers who delight in exhibiting the 
other side of Nature, which they would fain persuade us is the 
truer view ;—as if the representations of Butler and Voltaire 
were more true or just than those of Plutarch or Xenophon ! 
The admirable qualities which make up the character of those 
grand exemplars whose names illuminate the page of history, 
are not less real than the failings and defects by which they 
were alloyed; and the enthusiasm which those qualities 
awaken in the generous mind, is not less rational and well- 
grounded, than the opposite feelings imspired by conversing 
with human nature in its work-day dress. And yet, the dis- 
covery of weakness or imperfection mingling itself with the 
nobler qualities of the character, is apt to make us resent as a 
delusion imposed on our minds, the first impression of admira- 
tion to which we had surrendered ourselves. The view of im- 
perfection and incongruity is so unpleasing, that we either 
strive to shut our eyes to the flaws which appear in the objects 
of our enthusiasm, or indemnify ourselves by bringing down 
the individual to our own level, thus exchanging the pleasures 
of admiration for the gratification of self-love. 
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Milton on Christian Doctrine. 3 


We entreat pardon for this long exordium. We wisa to 
prepare the reader for the freedom of the remarks which we 
shall have occasion to make on the work before us, which 
certainly is ill adapted to satisfy the expectations raised by 
the transcendent genius stamped on all the former works of 
the great Author. That it does not lower his character, that 
it cannot possibly tarnish his fame, is saying little. In some 
respects, it does the highest honour to his intellect and to his 
heart. Who can read the noble preface to the present Trea- 
tise without seeming to listen to the dying accents of a Sage 
and Saint—withoat recognising at every line the lofty integrity 
and high-toned piety of the Author of Paradise Lost? fe is 
addressed ‘ To all the Churches of Christ, and to all who pro- 
‘ fess the Christian Faith throughout the world.’ 


veeseeeee® If I were to say that 1 had devoted myself to the study of 
the Christian religion, because nothing else can so effectually rescue 
the lives and minds of men from those two detestable curses, slavery 
and superstition, I should seem to have acted from a regard to my 
highest earthly comforts, rather than from a religious motive. 

¢ But since it is only to the individual faith of each that the Deity 
has opened the way of eternal salvation, and as he requires that he 
who would be saved should have a personal belief of his own, I re- 
solved not to repose on the faith or Jerqeneyt of others in matters 
relating to God; but, on the one hand, having taken the grounds of 
my faith from Divine revelation alone, and, on the other, having 
neglected nothing which depended on my own industry, I thought 
fit to scrutinize and ascertain for myself the several points of my re- 
ligious belief, by the most careful perusal and meditation of the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. 

* * * . * 


‘If I communicate the result of my inquiries to the world at 
large, if, as God is my witness, it be with a friendly and benignant 
feeling towards mankind, that I readily give as wide a circulation as 
possible to what I esteem my best and richest possession, [ hope to 
meet with a candid reception from all parties, and that none at least 
will take unjust offence, even though many things should be brought 
to light which will at once be seen to differ from certain received 
opinions. I earnestly beseech all lovers of truth, not to cry out that 
the Church is thrown into confusion by that freedom of discussion 
and inquiry which is granted to the schools, and ought certainly to 
be refused to no believer, since we are ordered to prove all things, 
and since the daily progress of the light of truth is productive far less 
of disturbance to the Church than of illumination and edification. 
Nor do I see how the Church can be more disturbed by the investi- 
gation of truth, than were the Gentiles by the first promulgation of 
the Gospel; since so far from recommending or imposing any thin 
on my own authority, it is my particular advice that every one shoul 


suspend his opinion on whatever points he may not feel himself fully 
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satisfied, till the evidence of Seripture prevail, and persuade his rea 
eon into meeetit and faiths, (Concealment tw not my antsy ot it iste 
tise? learned 1 address miyrett , oT, if it be thouglit that the learned are 


not the beet un pires ied judge s of auch thi 1 2 b should at lemet 
wie tO subst my opinions to men of a mote mature and manly 
understanding, possessing a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of 
the (08 ye} i should ré ry with fur more conn 
Gence, than on those of novices in these matters And wheress the 
yreater part of those who have written most lary ly on these Bite cts 
have been wont to fillwhole pages with explanations of their opinions, 


, UN whore judyerm tits 


thrusting inte the rrr yy its the texts in eupport of their doctrine with 
a summary reference to the chapter and verse, | lave chosen, on 
the contrary, to fill my pages even to redundanece with quotations 
from Seripture, that os litthe as posible might be left fur my own 
words, even when they ariwe from the context of revelation itself, 
® ° * 

‘For my own yart, Il adliere to the Haly Scriptures alone | 
fullow no other toate or sect. | had not even read any of the 
works of hereticn, eo called, when thie iniathkea of tlicyoe whig are 


r 


reckoned for orthodox, and their jm Bulioue handing of | cript ane 
hirat tauylit me to agree with their Gpponerite whenever those oppo 


, 
petite agreed with Me ripture If this be he reey, | confess with Mt 
Paul, Acta xuiv. 14, that afler the my which they call heresy, $4 
worship I the God of my fathers, believ ig all things which are written 
gu the law and the prophets, to which I add, whatever ia written in 
the New Testament Ary other jucges or chief interpreters of the 
Christian belief, together with all implicit belief, as it is called, 1, in 
common with the whole Protestant pied hi, refuse to recoutise 


‘ bor the reat, brethren, cultivate truth with broth sly love. Judge 
of fi y resent ural rlaking fc coraing ty tlic adimonishing af tle 4 pirat 


of God—and neither adopt my sentiments, Hor reject them, unless 


every doubt lias been removed from your belief by the clear testi. 


mony of revelation. VPimally, live in the faith of our Lord and Ba- 
vigour Jeese Cliriet, PFarewell,’ 


How, thi i, base it come W pass, leat this vreat that, uncles 
the guidance of motives Uinus pure, and of principles so just 
and ee riptural, aliogtibd ave failed ty degute from this vy otd of 
God, a lorm of sound doctrine!’ ‘lhe evetem of thealuyy 
which m here presented i Us, how heen characterized ae ‘ 


s I 
* 


combination of arianiem, anabaptiom, latitudimarianiom, 


1 , 
quakeriet, and” (in reference to the Author's OPINONS O Pb» 


iygamy) ° mohammediam.,”. No esisting eect cat lay ¢ lain to 
the hunour or the shame of having engendered the theological 
mimatiaslt, a cgti Write is entailed the fate ol all by btios 4 it will 
perry fuale Oo Hew Varn ty. No future Miltomots wall “tise ty 
form an article in the catalogue of ceets and opinions, As ft 
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idiowship with hint, he soars above the Arianss he would 
not be admitted nnonye thie gentle followers of bertite, Tae 
heterodox for the orthodox, he ts hy far too orthodox for the 
eu a b egiel $ttal she hi vit 4 school bi short, he titel hee ihe 
tiiitted tot tik within thie pale of ihe true Chars iy frou thie 
imiposstbelity of clissing hen with muy other than devout and 
finsthiful teeny liut within that divine ene losure, hie tiwells 
part, at int lleetual hermit, a sect Consisting of the individual, 
avenus with one species, in soclety with himself, Yet, though 
thus imoluted aes regards hits Op ions, heis no sectarian i 
spirit, ut mgeat truly ¢ athole _ and of hits very aberrations 
from sound doctrine, it may truly be said, 


‘ but yet the light that led astray, 
Was light from heaven |’ 


Melore we venture any reonmiarks, hevwe yer, on the cirenm- 
stances which may be supposed to have caused of ball iscrncent 
Milton's theological opinions, we must inform our readers, 
iat this posthumous volume contains seares ly any new disely 
sures on this pot, His sentiments respecting Divores, if not 
his behef in the lawfulness of Volyvamy, were well known be 
fore, His views of Baptism were not previously known 5 these, 
hawever, wtil wot he counted heretical, UHut doubts have al- 
ways been entertamed, as Mr, Sumner remarks, as to Milton’s 
real sentiments respecting the Beeond Person of the Trinity 
A consideralle variance on this pomt between his early atid bis 
binhet Gptons, Is discoverable in his ptiblawhiend works, but the 
\/ PRA eS tia 1? as peacd bose Lost try) Paradise Me gained telerred 
ty Wy the learned Jtanslator and Valitot of Chis Treatise, are, 
to say the least, perleetly compatible with that igh Arantam 
which is more « épheitly avowed and defended itt the prosert 
work Nor has the fact escape ASthe notice of his eomimeita 
ine, has felt the truth of Addi 
son's remark, that * if Wilton’s fiiajestly forsakes him any 
. where f ic in thos putts of his yous where thie DL) ew iene 

And large concession 

must have been made by pitas readers to the chame of poets 
although thes Poet himself would probably have 

disdained to take shelter under so finsy an apolugy, We inst 
cotifess that, lor our own parts, we could never reconcile ous 
fers litigs ta the Yicatert yart of the third book, The tilersority 
whichis there aserhbed ta the o, ju, is, “haps, less palyalle 
on account of the almost anthiropomoryhous represcntahon of 
the Ptcrial Pather; those expressions which would otherwise 
have struck even an ordinary reader as heretical, hemg as it 
were lost in the general character of impropriety, Vor instance, 


tore hove ry reader, Woe bisvacyrir 


‘ Persons are titroduced as speak fs, 
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6 Milton on Christian Doctrine 


when, in the fifth book, the Almighty is introduced as address~ 
ing the Son, 


* Nearly it now concerns us to be sure 
Of our Omnipotence, and with what arms 
We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of deity or empire,’— 


the theological sentiments of the Poet are lost sight of in this 
boldly dramatic representation of the Deity, which recals to 
mind the Jupiter Olympius of Homer, rather than the High and 
Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity.* We wish to bear in mind 
what Dr. Johnson says, much to his honour, with regard to 
such passages in the Paradise Lost as may deserve, or ‘ seem 
‘ to deserve censure.’ ‘ What Englishman can take delight in 
‘ transcribing passages which, if they lessen the reputation of 
‘ Milton, diminish in some degree the honour of our country ” 


Still, we deem it important to point out the real character of 


the theological tenets not indistinctly avowed (though by many 
overlooked) in his great poem; for, in our view, his piety, 
though it cannot consecrate his errors, is, by the very tenets 
which he held, cleared from the imputation that might seem 
to attach to him, of making theology bend to poetry. Where 
he erred, he erred through mistake, not through levity, never 
surrendering the reins to fancy so far as to forget his office as 
the expositor of celestial truth. The present Treatise shews, 
as Mr. Sumner remarks, that 


* the opinions of Milton were in reality nearly Arian, ascribing to the 
Son as high a share of divinity as was compatible with the denial of 
his self-existence and eternal generation, but not admitting his co- 
equality and co-essentiality with the Father.’ 


Although, in the present work, he enters at great length into 
the vindication of these opinions, it contains no paragraph more 
explicit on this subject, than the following passages in the Para- 
dise Lost. 


‘ Thee, Father, first they sung Omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 


Eternal King, the Author of all being. 
. . © * 


‘ Thee next they sang, of all creation first, 
Begotten Son, Divine Similitude, 

In whose conspicuous countenance, without cloud 
Made visible, th’ Almighty Father shines, 


* Milton would, perhaps, have referred to Gen. ili. 22. in defence 
of this passage, but nothing, in our view, can justify such language. 
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Milton: on Claistian Doctrine. 


Whom else no creature can behold:, on thee 
Iwpress’d th’ eflulgence of his glory abides ; 
Transfus’d on thee his ample Spirit rests,’ B. iii. 350—89. 


* Effulgence of my glory, Son belov’d, 
Son, in whose face invisible is beheld 
Visibly, what by Deity I am ; 
And in whose hand what by decree I do, 
Second Omnipotence ++++«- 
Go then, thou Mightiest, in thy Father’s might.’ 
B. vi. 680—4 ; 710, 


—‘ Thus the Filial Godhead answering spake.’ _—‘Ib. 722, 


* Then shall thy saints unmix’d, and from the impure 

Far separate, circling thy holy mount, 

Unfeigned hallelujahs to ‘thee sing, 

Hymns of high praise, and I among them chief. B. vi. 742—5. 


‘ Father Eternal, thine is to decree ; 
Mine, both in Heaven and Earth, to do thy will 
Supreme ; that Thou in me, thy Son belov'd, 
Mayst ever rest well pleased.’ 

* ® . * ° 
Thus saying, from his radiant seat he rose 
Of high collestral glory.’ B. x. 68—71; 85, 6, 


‘ Because thou hast, though throned in highest bliss 

Equal to God, and equally enjoying 

God-like fruition, quitted all, to save 

A world from utter loss, and hast been found 

By merit more than birthright, Son of God,— 
* * * 


* ¢ 


»+ees+ all power 
I give thee ; reign for ever, and assume 
Thy merits ; under thee, as head supreme, 
‘Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, [ reduce ; 
All knees to thee shall bow.’ B. iii. 305—21. 


In these passages, Mr. Sumner thinks that there occur ‘ real 
‘ and important contradictions ;’ but, we must confess, we have 
not been able to detect them. They appear to us in systematic 
accordance with the opinions which are advocated in this 
Treatise ; nor have we been able to discover any other incon- 
sistency in the Author, than is involved in the Arian hypothesis 
itself. At what period of his life Milton embraced that hypo- 
thesis, can be matter only of conjecture. it must have been, 
at all events, subsequent to the publication of his Treatise on 
Reformation, in 1641,* in which occurs that sublime apostrophe, 





pon 


* Milton was then thirty-three years of age. 
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8 Milton on Christian Doctrine. 


or rather invocation to the Trinity: ‘ Thou, therefore, that 
*sittest in light and glory unapproachable, Parent of angels 
‘and men! Next thee I implore, omnipotent King, Redeemer 

of that lost remnant whose nature thou didst assume, inefla- 
ble and everlasting love! And Thou, the third subsistence 
of Divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and solace of 
created things! one tripersonal Godhead! look upon this 
thy poor and almost spent aad expiring church.’ During the 
next fifieen years, Milton’s pen was chiefly employed in the 
service of his country, and all the energy of his mind was 
thrown into the bitter polemical warfare in which he was 
almost iacessantly occupied. In the year 1655, he retired 
from his office of Latin Seeretary, having, between two and 
three years before, lost his sight ‘in hberty’s defence.’ And 
it was about the time that he was thus released from public 
business, that he is known to have entered upon the composi- 
tion of three great works,—Paradise Lost, a Latin Thesaurus, 
and the Treatise pow brought to light. The Paradise Lost was 
finished about 1065, having been in hand about ten years. The 
change in the Author’s theological tenets must, therefore, have 
taken place at some period between 1641 and 1665; and it 
seems highly probable, that it resulted from the studies to 
which he gave himself up on retiring from public life. 

In attempting to account for this change in his tenets, we 
cannot admit that much stress is to be laid on his supposed 
‘ bias against the authority of the Church’ on the ground inti- 
mated by Mr. Sumner, who remarks, that Milton was ‘ pre- 
‘disposed by the political constitution of his mind to such 
‘ unbounded freedom as can hardly consist with any established 
‘system of faith whatever.’ . Between the love of liberty and 

sceptical spirit, we should be reluctant to admit the exist- 
ence of any natural connexion. But Milton’s mind was sin- 
gularly free from any tendency to scepticism; and ‘for this 
unbounded freedom he was no advocate. His temperament 
and bis habits of thinking were those of the poet, rather than 
of the philosopher. His love of freedom was that of the pa- 
triot, not of the theorist ; and his republicanism was the result 
of his classic passion for antiquity, not of any fondness for 
innovation. The implicit manner in which he uniformly 
defers to the authority of Scripture as to a final Jaw of faith, 
is the very opposite of what might be expected to characterize 
a free-thinker. ‘ Let us,’ he says,‘ discard reason in sacred 
‘matters, and follow the doctrine of Holy Scripture exclu- 
‘sively!’ Low opposite is this language to a spirit of such 
unbounded freedom as can hardly consist with any established 
system of faith! In fact, the Arian creed is one which is in- 
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finitely removed from scepticism, for it requires quite ts éntire 
and implicit a surrender of mind to the authority of Scripture, 
as the orthodox belief. On Revelation, and on Revelation 
only, it professedly rests for support; and as large a portion of 
positive belief, if we may be allowed the expression, goes to 
the composition of the hypothesis, as of that for which it is 
substituted. 

Milton’s ‘ bias against the authority of the Church’ origi- 
nated, we apprehend, in what has always been the most fruit- 
ful occasion of heresies,—the erroneous statements and dange- 
rous tenets of the orthodox. The Church of Rome, in order 
to exalt her own authority as a pretended living oracle, and to 
establish the necessity of Tradition, denies that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is capable of being proved from any passage of 
Scripture ; thus, as Chillingworth remarks, doing ‘ the princi- 
* pal an‘ proper work of the Socinians for them.’ Milton ad- 
verts to this dangerous position of the Romanists in the pre- 
fatory remarks to this part of his Treatise, adding : 


‘ But since I enrol myself among the number of those who ac- 
knowledge the word of God alone as the rule of faith, and freely ad- 
vance what appears to me much more clearly deducible from the 
Holy Scriptures than the commonly received opinion, I see no 
reason why any one who belongs to the same Protestant or Reformed 
Church, and professes to acknowledge the same rule of faith as my- 
self, should take offence at my freedom, particularly as I impose my 
faith on no one, but merely propose what I think more worthy of 
belief than the creed in general acceptation. I only entreat that my 
readers will ponder and examine my statements in a spirit which  de- 
sires to discover nothing but the truth, and with a mind free from 
prejudice. For, without intending to oppose the authority of Scrip. 
ture, which I consider inviolably sacred, I only take upon myself to 
refute human interpretations as often as the occasion requires, con- 
formably to my right, or rather to my duty as a man.’ p. 81. 


This belief that he was only attacking ‘ human interpreta- 
tions,’ had, evidently, no small influence on the mind of the 
Writer; and this idea must have been not a little strengthened 
by the scholastic and unscriptural manner in which it was at 
that time customary with theologians to state and explain the 
orthodox doctrine. We have little doubt that this circum- 
stance first suggested to Milton the idea of the present Trea- 
tise. His biographers inform us, that ‘ the Sunday’s work for 
‘his pupils,’ after reading a chapter of the Greek Testament 
and hearing his exposition of it, was, ‘to write from his dic- 
‘ tation some part of a system of divinity which he collected 
‘from the most eminent writers upon that subject, as Amesius, 
‘ Wollebius, &c.’ An attachment to the systematic mode of 
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teaching theology, and this habitual use of the most eminent 
writers, ill comport with a spirit of unbounded freedom of 
opinion. Mr. Sumner remarks, that, in his general distribution 
of his system, Milton has closely followed the two divines 
above mentioned ; and not only the arguments, but even whole 
sentences in me second part, are sometimes almost identically 
the same as in Wollebius. The treatise of this divine we 
have not seen, nen Ames’s “ Marrow of sacred Divinity,” 
translated out of the Latin, and published by order from the 
Honourable the House of Commons, now lies before us. Mr. 
Sumner remarks, that this Translation is very badly executed. 
The extracts which we shall proceed to lay before our readers, 
will shew, that to translate it was no easy task; and it may 
possibly appear to many, that it would have been no loss to 
the world, had it remained locked up in a learned language. 
After laying down in Chapters [., LL., ILL, the definition, or 
nature of divinity, the distribution of the system, and the 
nature of faith, the learned divine proceeds, in the fourth 
chapter, to treat of God as the object of Faith, on which 
ineffable subject we have the following most lucid and practi- 
cal remarks. 

‘ Now that which may be known of God (is) his sufficiency 
‘ and his efficiency. These two are the pillars of faith, the 
‘props of comfort, the incitements of piety, and the surest 
‘marks of true religion. The sufficiency of God is that 
‘whereby he himself hath sufficient in himself for himself and 
‘for us: hence also he is called All-sufficient. Gen. xvi. 1. 
‘ This sufficiency of God is the first ground or reason of our faith, 
‘why we believe in him, viz. because he is able to give Us 
‘life. Rom. iv. 20. The sufficiency of God is in his essence 
and subsistence. The essence of God is, that whereby he is 
‘a being absolutely first... . Hence it follows, first, that God is 
one, and only one; se condly, that God is of himself, that is, 
‘ neither from another, nor of another, nor by another, nor for 
‘ another.’ 

Compare with this muddy theology, the following observa- 
tions of Milton’s on the same awful subject. 

‘God is known, so far as he is pleased to make us acquainted 
with himself, either from his own nature or from his efficient power. 

« When we speak of knowing God, it must be understood with 
reference to the imperfect comprehension of man; for to know God 
as he really is, far transcends the power of man’s thoughts, much 
more of his perception. (1 Tim. vi. 16.) God therefore has made as 
full a revelation of himself as our minds can conceive, or the weak. 
ness of our nature can bear. 

‘It is impossible to comprehend accurately under any lg of de- 
finition the Divine nature, for so it is called, 2 Pet. i, 4., that ye 
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might be partakers of the Divine nature—though nature does not 
here signify essence, but the Divine image, as in Gal. iv. 8. which jy 
nature are no Gods, and Sarvs Col. ii. 9. Suorns Rom. i. 20. 2d. Osiov 
Acts xvii. 29. which words are all translated Godhead, But, though 
the nature of God cannot be defined, since he who has no efficient 
cause is essentially greatest of all, some description of it at least may 
be collected from his names and attributes.’ 


Here Milton appears, as a divine, to great advantage in 


comparison with his master. But let us now see how Dr. 
Ames, in his fifth chapter, proceeds to explain the subsistence 
of God, as distinct from his essence. Every sentence, in the 
original, is numbered, and forms a distinct paragraph; but 
for convenience’ sake, we omit the breaks. 
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‘ The Subsistence of God is that one Essence, as it is with its 
personal properties. The same essence is common to three 
subsistences, and, as touching the Deity, every subsistence is 
of itself. Nothing moreover is attributed to the Essence, 
which may not be attributed to every subsistence m regard 
of the Essence of it. But those things that are attributed 
properly to every Subsistence in regard of its subsistenve, 
cannot be attributed to the Essence. The Subsistences are 
distinguished from the Essence, as the manners of subsisting 
growing together with the same Essenceare distinguished from 
the same absolutely considered. They are distinguished among 
themselves, as Relatives, by certain relative properties ; so as 
one cannot be another ; yet they are together in nature, neither 
can they be said to be former, or latter, but in order of begin- 
ning, and manner of subsisting. But seeing those relative pro- 
perties are as it were individuating in an essence that lives 
spiritually and most perfectly: therefore those subsistences 
are rightly called omperss Now these properties are not 
inherent qualities, but relative affections, unto which agrees 
all that perfection which is found in the like affections of the 
creature, but no imperfection agreeth to them. Hence it is 
that a relative property in God doth make or infer a person, 
which in the creatures hath not the same reason. These sub- 
sistences are either breathing, as Father and Sonne, or 
breathed, as the Holy Spirit. To breathe, or send forth, is 
a relation, not such as by itself can make a person, but 
common to two persons. The relative oe are ee the Father 
is to beget. Psal. ii. 7., John iii. 16., Heb. i.6. Hence he 
is the first in Order. The relative property of the Sonne is 
to be begotten, that is, so to proceed from the Father, that 
he is partaker of the same Essence, and doth perfectly re- 
semble his nature, and hence he is the second in order. Heb. 


i. 3. The property of the Holy Ghost is to be breathed or 
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12 Milton on Christian Doctrine. 


‘ sent forth pee proceed both from the Father and the Soane. 
‘ John xv. 26., Rom. viii. 2., Gal. iv. 6.’ 

The bea in which this perilous jargon occurs, was printed 
by order of the Parliament as ‘a work useful for this season’ 
(1642). We may conclude that its authority stood high; and 
indeed, Milton would hardly have adopted it as a text- book, 
had it not been one of the most approved systems of divinity 
of that age. Nor were these the dogmas merely of Dr. Wil- 
liam Ames. Attempts at explication and definition on this 
inscrutable subject, not less presumptuous and not much less 
unintelligible, have been received, applauded, and defended 
to the present hour. It is a happy circumstance, perhaps, 
when they are implicitly received by a pious mind, because, 
within the mysterious folds of an enigmatic disguise, they 
include the truth. Too often, the effect of these pernicious 
»hilosophizings is, to bewilder and distress an ingenuous mind, 
by awakening doubts to which it had hitherto been a stranger. 
On such a mind as Milton’s, it is easy to conceive what an 
impression of utter dissatisfaction and disgust must have been 
made by this received explication of the orthodox doctrine. 
How could he possibly teach his pupils such divinity as this ? 
He was, therefore, in a manner compelled to turn his atten- 
tion to framing a system more accordant, in his own opinion, 
with the discoveries of Revelation. It is true, that the erro- 
neous mages aud false reasonings of the orthodox supply no 
reason for abandoning the truths they hold, and running into 
opposite errors ; but, | in making good his escape from error on 
one side, it is seldom that the theologian does not pass be- 
yond the confines of truth on the other. Milton regarded 
these human interpretations as unsupported by Scripture. ble 
saw that with regard to such dogmas as these, the Romanists 
were right,—they could be substantiated only by Tradition, 
which, to a true Protestant, will not pass for cither evidence or 
authority. But he knew that the knowledge of God could be 
obtained only from Revelation. The Scriptural doctrine ap- 
eared to him to be lost, when it was only obscured under 
a cloud of logical subtilties; and he therefore set about its 
re-discovery. 

We have already remarked, that Milton’s mind was of a 
poetical, rather than of a philosophical cast,—that he was more 
imaginative than sceptical, more eloquent than severely rea- 
soning. At the time that he first seriously turned his atten- 
tion to the composition of his “ Idea of Theology,” he was 
engaged | in the construction of his grand poem, in which, as 
in an intellectual pantheon, every part of theology was to be 
personified. His great argument led him far back into eternity, 
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when “ the Word was with God,” and laid him under a sort of 
necessity to exhibit the Word in distinct personality, as an 
object, not of faith merely, but of imagination, and as. the 
separate agent in distinct transactions. The abstract meta- 
physical positions of theologians failed him here. They pre- 
sented nothing tangible to his grasp or footing. He had at 
once to achieve the work of the theologian and that of the 
poet, and yet, if possible, to keep them distinct, never sufler- 
ing fancy to invade the office of Revelation, but ever bearing 
in mind the command, while framing this gorgeous tabernacle 
for Divine Truth, “ See that thou make all things according 
‘ to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.” Without yventur- 
ing to apologize for either bis poetical or his theological errors, 
we must be permitted to give expression to our astonishment, 
that he has fallen into no worse improprieties. Who but he, 
while thus soaring into the heaven of invention, 


‘ Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstacy,’ 


would have preserved that perfect self-possession, calmness, 
and sobriety of manner which he ——— displays when he 
approaches the precincts of such awful themes! And who, 
that had been beguiled, like Milton, into the semi-Arian hypo- 
thesis, which his theme and argument almost seemed to de- 
mand, and at all events would contrrbute to recommend to his 
adoption,—would, like him, have maintained so reverential an 
adherence to the language of Scripture, that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, his creed never leads him into improprieties of phra- 
seology, so that the whole poem has been till now implicitly 
received as orthodox ! 

But while we think that the cast of his mind and the nature 
of his high enterprise might predispose him to this hypothesis, 
it is quite evident, that he adopted it on what appeared to 
him solid and scriptural grounds; nor are we left at a loss 
to know the steps of the process. The main argument on 
which he rests, is this ; that ‘ Generation,’ however explained, 
‘ must be an external efficiency.’ This opinion, it will immediately 
be seen, he maintains in opposition to the dogma respecting 
the eternal generation of the Son, grounding his argument on 
the unauthorized statements of the orthodox on this point. 
The eternal and necessary existence of the Word, so far from 
being explained or proved by the tenet in question, is, by such 
language, involved in apparent contradiction. As a general 
position, it is self-evident, that generation, derivation, ema- 
nation, procession, not Jess than creation, imply an external 
efficiency ; and every step that is taken to explain the manner 
of this generation, confirms this idea. Archbishop Secker, for 
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instance, in his excellent Lectures on the Creed, speaking of 
our Saviour, says : ‘ In respect of his Divine nature, he derived 
‘ his being from the Father by an eternal generation.” And 
Witsius remarks, that ‘ the very idea of generation, properly 
‘so called, namely, that by which one is constituted the Son 
‘of any person, includes the communication of the same na- 
‘ture.”* ‘ How the communication of the essence to the 
‘ Third Person by breathing,—differs from the communication 
‘of the same essence to the Second Person by generation, are 
« mysteries,’ he elsewhere remarks, ‘ the knowledge of which 
‘it has seemed good to the great Teacher to reserve for the 
‘ celestial state.’ Accordingly, Milton remarks, that the ‘ di- 
‘ vines themselves argue, that there is a certain emanation of 
‘the Son from the Father; for, though they teach that the 
‘ Spirit is co-essential with the Father, they do not deny that 
‘it emanates, and goes out, and proceeds, and is breathed 
‘ from the F ‘ather, —which are all expressions denoting external 
‘ efficiency.’ In like manner, it has ese usual with theologians 
to speak of the Father as the ‘ Fountain of Deity,’— a phrase 
which virtually concedes the derivation and dependence of the 
Word and the Spirit. ‘ By calling the Father the Fountain of 
‘the Deity or of the Trinity,’ remarks the venerable John 
Brown of Haddington,—‘ by saying that the Divine essence is 
communicated, or that the Son and Spirit are produced, or that 
‘ they have a persona/, though not an essential dependence on 
: “the Father,—learned men have inadvertentiy hurt this myst- 
ery, and given occasion to its enemies to blaspheme.’ ‘ Who- 

‘ ever asserts that the Son owes his essence to the Father,’ re- 
marks Calvin, ‘ denies him to be self-existent.’ He therefore 
contends, that as, according to the Scriptures, there is essenti- 
ally but one God, * the essence of both the Son and the Spirit 
‘is unbegotten.’ In the next sentence, however, he draws what 
may seem a distinction too metaphysical for modern readers, 


* See Witsius on the Apostles’ Creed ; translated (with copious 
notes) by the Rev. Donald Fraser of Galloway. 2 vois. 8vo. Glas- 
gow, 1828. (Vol. 1. p.153.) We take this opportunity of bearing 
our testimony to the ability, learning, arid diligence displayed by 
Mr. Fraser in this praiseworthy attempt to make the English reader 
acquainted with one of the best works of Witsius, and in the valu- 
able notes, critical and theological, with which he has accompanied 
his Translation. We trust that this recommendation of the work to 
the notice of our readers, will answer all the purpose of a distinct 
review of the book, which scarcely comes within our province. We 
are indebted to Mr. F. for pointing out the passage cited from Secker. 
Dr. Owen and the late Principal Hill have, he remarks, used similar 
phraseology. 
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when he contends, that because the Father is the first in order, 
and hath of himself begotten the Logos, he is justly esteemed 
the original and fountain of the whole Divinity,*—intimati 
that the Son is personal y though not essentially begotten, an 
that in a sense which, if applied to his essence, would make 
the Word a derived, communicated, or dependent subsistence. 
All this subtile confusion results from the attempt to press 
certain phrases into the service of a metaphysical philosophy, 
by taking them as explanatory or expressive of the mode of 
the Divine Existence, instead of receiving as a fact, and as ail 
that we are concerned to know,—this testimony of the Father 
respecting his only, his well-beloved Son; that Jesus is, ina 
sense absolutely peculiar to himself, and not only supreme 
but exclusive and unique, the Son of the Living God, who is 
« in the bosom of the Father.” Even when the word Son. is 
made the subject of an over-curious etymological dissection, 
and we proceed to push our inquiries into the mode or nature 
of what has been called the Filiation of the Divine Logos, we 
are immediately stopped short by that impassable barrier of 
thick darkness which surrounds the proper sphere of reason. 
That Christ was eternally the Son of God as respects his inef- 
fable dignity, may safely be affirmed, whether we bold with 
those who believe the Sonship of Christ to relate chiefly to 
his Mediatorial character and incarnation, or whether we con- 
sider it as the proper title of his essential Deity. But the 
moment that we begin to insist on the Eternal Sonship of 
Christ as a metaphysical dogma, expressive, not of his essen-- 
tial dignity and godhead, but of the nature of his subsistence 
in relation to the Father, we touch the borders of Arianism. 
To escape from the entanglement of these contradictory ex- 
planations, Milton cut the knot. He denies the eternal and 
necessary generation of the Son, as a contradiction in terms ; 
but, unhappily, agreeing with the divines of his day in under- 
standing the word generation in a literal sense, as implying 








* See Calvin’s Institutes, (Allen’s Transl.) vol. i. pp. 159, 163. 
Calvin’s own words are. ‘* Nam quisquis essentiatum a Patre Filium 
esse dicit, a seipso negat esse....Ex Scripturis docemus unum essentialiter 
Deum esse, ideoque essentiam tam Fil quam Spiritus esse ingenttam. 
Sed quatenus Pater ordine primus est, atque ex se genuit suam Sa- 
pientiam, merito censetur principium et fons totius divinitatis. — Ita 
Deus indefinite est ingenitus, et Pater etiam persone respectu inge 
nitus” And further on, * Atgui alibi ( Augustinus) ab hac calumnta 
se purgat, ubi Patrem vocat principium totius deitatis, quia a nullo est ; 
prudenter scilicet expendens specialiter Patri adscribi Det nomen, quod 
nist ab ipso fiat initium, concipt nequeat simplex Det unitas.’ 
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mode of production, he founds on this his cardinal argument, 
that what was generated must have had a beginning. ‘ No- 
‘ thing,’ he says, ‘ can be more evident, than that God of his 
‘ own will created, or generated, or produced the Son before 
‘ all things, endued with the Divine nature, as, in the fulness of 
‘time, he miraculously begat him in his human nature of the 
‘ Virgin Mary.’ But, though symbolizing thus far with Arius, 
he differs most essentially from him in maintaining that the Son 
is consubstantial with the Father—‘ Lidii autem ex substantia ejus 
producti proprius erat Pater.’ Hence it will be seen, that he 
held literally and entirely the Nicene creed, believing in ‘ One 
‘ Lord Jesus Chnst the only begotten Son of God, begotten 
‘ of his Father before all worlds, God of God, light of light, 
‘ very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one 
* substance with the Father, by whom all things were made.’ 
The following sentences will, we think, clearly prove that he 
would have been able unreservedly to subscribe to every article 
of this confession. 


* All these passages prove the existence of the Son before the 
world was made, but they conclude nothing respecting his generation 
from all eternity.’ p. 83. 

‘This point appears certain, notwithstanding the arguments of 
some of the moderns to the contrary, that the Son existed in the 

inning, under the name of the Logos or Word, and was the first 
of the whole creation, by whom afterwards all other things were made, 
both in heaven and in earth.’ p. 82. 

‘ The generation of the Divine nature is described by no one with 
more sublimity and copiousness than by the Apostle to the Hebrews, 
i. 2,3. Whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he 
made the worlds; who being the brightness of his glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person, &§c. It must be understood from this, that 
God imp rted to the Son as much as he pleased of the Divine nature, 
nay, of the Divine substance itself, care being taken not to confound 
the substance with the whole essence, which would imply, that the 
Father had given to the Son what he retained numerically the same 
himself, which would be a contradiction of terms, instead of a mode 
of generation. This is the whole that is revealed concerning the 
generation of the Son of God. Whoever wishes to be wiser than 
this, becomes foiled in his pursuit after wisdom, entangled in the de- 
ceitfulness of vain philosophy, or rather of sophistry, and involved 
in darkness.’ pp. 87, 8. 


The only expressions in the Nicene creed which we can 
conceive of Milton’s objecting to, are the words ‘ very God of 
‘very God ;’ because, if self-existence be understood equally 
of the Father and of the Son, as implied in that term, it is 
certain that Milton would have rejected it, and would have 
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treated as a contradiction, a phrase which seems to intimate a 
derived or secondary self-existenee. In this respect, indeed, 
he contends for the simphcity and supremacy of the  self- 
existent Deity in the Father, and sometimes in language which 
seems to fall below his exalted sentiments of the Divine na- 
ture and ‘ substance’ of the Son. When he comes to speak 
of the communication of the Divine attributes of Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience, Supreme Authority, Omnipotence, the 
power of conversion, the act of creation, (as ‘ the secondary 
‘ efficient cause,’ per quem,) preservation, renovation, resusci- 
tation, final judgement, and Divine glory,—all to the Son,— 
it is painful to see how, to escape from the inference that these 
attributes prove essential Deity, he is compelled to have re- 
course to evasions and qualifications worthy only of the Soci- 
nian school. Unable, and what is more, unwilling to deny 
that our Lord is possessed of these attributes, he is reduced to 
the position that they do not attach to him absolutely,—al- 
though, in fact, ‘ absolutely,’ in this connexion, means neither 
more nor less than really. Omniscience, omnipotence, and 
omnipresence do not admit of degrees, of being more or less 
absolute, even if we can conceive of their being derived or 
communicated,—a ‘second Omnipotence,’ to use our great 
Poet’s own expression, or a second Omnipresence. He admits 
that Jehovah has “ given his glory” to the Son, though “ ano- 
ther” than the Father; but contends, and truly, though not 
consistently, that, by so doing, the Father does not alienate 
his glory from himself in imparting it to Him who is “ the 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his person.” 
Omissions, however, as well as unsatisfactory and incorrect 
assertions, will be found in this part of his argument, though 
nothing occurs which comes so nearly to a misrepresentation 
or perversion of Scripture, as a passage which we have already 
pointed out in the Patuilide Lost, where he seemingly intro- 
duces Messiah as among the worshippers before the throne, 


. I among them chief.’ 


In the Visions of the Beloved Disciple, the Lamb was not 
among those who ‘ circled the holy mount,’ but was “ in the 
midst of the throne,”’—not among the worshippers, but receiy- 


ing the worship of every creature in heaven and on earth. 
“ The throne of God and the Lamb’ was the same; and “ be- 





fore the throne and before the Lamb” stood the multitude 


which no man could number. “ The glory of God did 
lighten the city, and the Lamb was the light thereof.” Now, 
with Archbishop Leighton, we maintain, that ‘ to pretend 
‘to give any explanation of the Divine Essence, as dis- 
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‘tinct from what we call his Attributes, would be a refine- 
‘ment so absurd, that, under the appearance of more accurate 
‘knowledge, it would betray our ignorance the more*.’ 
Where the Divine attributes inhere, there,—if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, or—that is God. If the Son of God be, 
as touching his Essence, my Creator, preserver, regenerator, 
lord, and judge—the cause by whom (per quem) I am, the 
Source from whom I receive all things, the Dispenser of my 
final happiness,—the Almighty, the All-sufficient, whose glory 
is the fight of heaven and the joy of all its blessed inhabi- 
tants,—then, whatever metaphysical difficulties may be raised 


respecting the properties of the Divine Essence,—my faith 
cannot mistake its object. 


‘ Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my son 


Henceforth, and never shall my heart thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin.’ 


(To be continued. ) 


ee 





Art. II. Voyage en Angieterre et en Russie—Travels in England 
and in Russia, during the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823. By 
Edouard de Montulé, 2 vols, 8vo. pp. 674. Paris, 1825. 


F we may judge of the impression made on the minds of 

- foreigners by our printed travels in their countries, from 
the effects which the speculations of their voyageurs concern- 
ing England, produce on our feelings, we must seem a very 
absurd and laughter-moving people. It is really marvellous, 
and ‘ pretty considerably’ provoking, to read the whimsicali- 
ties, not to say the malignancies, which some of our foreign 
visiters will broach as fearlessly as if a six weeks’ tour had 
been a six years’ domiciliation. There was a General Pillet, 
some years back, who, in revenge for a captivity on parole of 
no very long duration, amused himself with venting ai nana 
of gross and calumnious fabrications against our national 
character. And there has been, recently, a Dr. Pichot, who 
has published some very amusing letters about England, much, 
no doubt, to the edification of his correspondents, but tendin 
much more to the illustration of certain sufficiently disadvan- 
tageous peculiarities in the excellent Doctor’s own intellectual 
and moral constitution. 

The temperament of a publishing traveller ought to be very 
equable. He should by no means be a humorist, and his 
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pulse should always beat healthful time. He should have 
much charity, both natural and cultivated, towards both 
blockheads and bigots, since they are a breed that he will 
encounter in all countries, not excepting his own. Many 
things must cross his pith that he will not like, more that he 
cannot understand ; and he should be: prepared either to in- 
vestigate or to forget the one, and quietly to tolerate the other. 
If all nations thought and felt and lived alike, the zest of tra- 
velling would be gone, and the spell of our own fire-side, with 
its hovering influences of home-felt delight, would lose of its 
intensity. It is the faculty of identifying himself with all the 
varieties of national character and custom, not less than that 
of detecting them with keen and discriminating glance, that 
distinguishes the successful tourist; and, all other qualities of 
curiosity, acquisition, activity being equal, the best natured 
and most accommodating traveller will secure the largest and 
ripest harvest of facts and illustrations. No representation 
can be trust-worthy, when the original has been seen through 
an impure medium. A mist has the effect of enlarging 
masses, obscuring outlines, neutralising colours, and confound- 
ing shadows. Now, what a fog is to the picturesque, preju- 
dice is to every object that comes under the cognizance of the 
mind. If we set out on our travels with an exclusive prepos- 
session in favour of our own habits, national and personal, we 
shall be sutferers at every stage, and resolute grumblers in the 
mass ; but if we take up the more philosophical principle of-— 
something to commend in each, ald all things to be tolerated 
in all—we shall both journey more comfortably on the way, 
and bring home the larger stock of information in the end, 
To take our own feelings and habits with us, as the unvarying 
scale of comparison, is to assume, instead of proving the right , 
it is, moreover, to deprive ourselves of the great practical 
benefit of knowledge, the improvement of what 1s defective in 
our Own system. 

There are two ways of looking at every subject, the aay 
and the ‘ vinegar aspect.’ An Englishman of fashivn wil 
quarrel with the Vetturini of Italy, because they are not 
dressed in scarlet and gold like the post-boys of Salt-Hill :— 
an artist is delighted with their effect as figures in the land- 
scape. If one of our commercial travellers, on a holiday trip 
to Brussels and Waterloo, chances to get imprisoned in a 
treckschuyt, he gets fidgety at the stoppages and slow move- 
ments, wonders at the odd people that surround him, meets 
with a ‘ Monsieur Kaniferstane’ at every turn, and thinks 
every moment an hour till he gets back to his lodgings at 
Pentonville. A differently gifted person admires the different 
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scene that greets his eye, watches the shiftings of the land- 
scape, is entertained with the strange costume of the natives 
and gratified by their civility; the unusual mode of convey- 
ance is rather amusing from its nov elty and the means which 
it affords of leisurely observation, than annoying from its 
tardiness and bustle; he is content, in short, to become for a 
season, an interested sharer in the general movement, and to 
postpone, until a happier, though scarcely a more pleasant 
hour, the attachments of country and the emotions of home. 
The same cast of observation will apply to the multifarious 
cargo of a Paris Diligence. J/ere, the man with uncombed 
hair and dirty nec keloth, climbs to the roof, unless on a ramy 
day he should have de ‘xterity enough to make interest with 
the guard, and then with his shi aggy coat, like a great wet 
water- dog, he takes his seat by your side, and dries himself 
at leisure. There, the gentleman with foul linen and unwashen 
hands, takes place beside you, and exhausts himself in efforts 
to make the agreeable. What is to be done in this case ?—Put 
on the sullens or affect drowsiness ?—No, a nt an man will 
listen with attention, repay courtesy with courtesy, and will 
thus gain a lesson, if in nothing else, at least in scavoir vivre. 
But, in truth, however disagreeable these rencontres may be in 
our own country, in forei en lands their inconvenience is mate- 
rially diminished by the valuable information they convey. 
There are some ch: ipters in human life, some phases in human 
character, that are not to be learned in Grosvenor-square or 
the Rue de la Parr, and we would rather acquire their theory in 
a stage-coach, than go to St. Giles’s or the Laurbourg St. 
Antoine in quest of reality. 

Luglishmen are, after all, we guess, the least tolerant of 
tdeatlors, and the most easily irritated. by those little incon- 
veniences and perversenesses with which the only way of 
dealing is, to meet them with a smile, and dismiss them with 
a jest. We cannot always have cushions and a travelling- 
carriage, cringing landlords and servile waiters, patent springs 
and MtAdamised roads, down beds and blood-horses. But 
we can always carry with us the recollection that these are but 
the luxuries of life; that they are at once the enjoyment and 
the scourge of the MB Bat ; that although great hardships 
are injurious, minor ones are invigorating ; that in some cli- 
mates, a curtained couch ts less refreshing than the divouac ; 
and that the sensualist to whom Turkey carpets and elastic 
Oitomans are become necessaries of existence, goes out of his 
proper circle when he seeks the wild magnificence of Alpine 
scenery, the luxuriant beauty of cultivated nature, and. the 


various aspects of society in foreign climes. But now for M. 
Montule, and his Voyage en Angleterre. 
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* Perhaps,’ he remarks, ‘ there is no country of which such dif. 
‘erent descriptions have been given. Jealousy or enthusiasm has 
dictated almost every page that has been written respecting Eng- 
land. 1 now perfectly anderstand the exaggeration, favourable or 
otherwise, that | have remarked in a multitude of works; the French 
in particular, in consequence of their nearly incessant hostility with 
England, have rarely been able to judge of its inhabitants with iw- 
partiality. This country is so far advanced in civilization, that, as 
character or opinion sways, it will be regarded and estimated ina 
manner essentially different. 

‘ When a man ‘has always lived amid French disorder, confusion, 
I might almost say, negligence; and when he still retains tlie love of 
order and cleanliness, he must be filled with admiration in this coun- 
try, where every thing is arranged in prescribed regularity, wheve 
nature itself seems to be adorned in its purest and freshest colours. 
For myself, I should be exclusively enchanted with England, if | 
had not previously seen Germany and the United States. 

‘ Imagine, in the cities, the utmost regard to cleanliness, and the 
best possible taste in the ¢ set-out’ of the shops; inns where every 
thing is ready, and every thing is good (!) The landlord complai- 
santly opens the door of the coach, presents his arm to assist you in 
getting out; the waiters endeavour to read your wants in your looks, 
and all these persons are so well dressed, that you feel yourself the 
more gratified by their obliging servility. Represent to yourself, if 
posniiiies roads not so wide as ours, not paved, nor adorned by regu- 
ar ranges of trees, but winding easily in a country of shaded hills, 
of cultivated valleys, of bright-green turf; roads without ruts, gra- 
velled like garden-walks, bordered by a causeway; add to this, a 
precocious verdure, cottages where the agreeable embellishes the 
useful, mansions in which every thing is made to ee to elegance 
and to perspective effect. All this passes rapidly before your eyes, 
for the diligences are not, as in France, slowly and laboriously drag- 
ged through the successive stages. The horses go over their ground 
at a swift and steady pace; the coachman’s whip, always hanging 
over them, is seldom applied in a more serious manner. All this 
gives you but a faint idea of the mode of travelling in this country, 
and of the rich aspect which it presents. 

‘ My admiration for our rival had been nearly arrested at a very 
early period of its excitement. When we stopped at Rochester to 
dinner, I asked for some water to wash. A handsome and elegant 
chambermaid shewed me into a chamber on the first floor, and after 
bringing the necessary apparatus, approached me and held out her 
hand. I confess that I at first interpreted this gesture in too favour- 
able a manner ; but it soon appeared that she was only asking me for 
a gratuity, From this time I discovered that in England the slightest 
service is rated at a shilling, or at least at sixpence. 

‘ At ten o’clock we were in the suburbsof London. Every thing 
seemed illuminated ; hydrogen gas shone from both sides of the 
nee in elegant lamps, oa gushed in large flames in an infinity of 
shops.’ 
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M. de Montulé admits the superiority of London in the 
competition with Paris. The Parisian, from his characteristic 
urbanity, will appear as an individual. to have greatly the ad- 
vantage over the London citizen ; but when the general aspect 
of the two cities in point of civilisation is compared, Paris can- 


not sustain the trial. The contrasts and approximations of 
that capital are strikingly unfavourable. 


‘ Splendid monuments, palaces close to the neglected habitations 
of misery, displease the eye. In London, order, regularity, the width 
of the streets, a general bustle among a population of respectable a 


pearance, all is in harmony : you are satished with all. The Beench- 
man dislikes the restraint of neatness, but he is gratified with it when 


it comes in his way ; and London, in this point of view, excites his 
admiration.’ 


Our Author excepts, however, the city, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Doks, and is shrewd enough to find out that com- 
merce will always be confined to the eastern parts of the great 
capital, because ships cannot pass London Bridge. His admi- 
ration is unbounded at the splendid establishments, dans ?Quest, 
of the principal merchants, and he expatiates with much satis- 
faction, on the powder, silk stockings, and well-blacked shoes 
of their servants. He is mightily puzzled with the difference in 
this respect, that is to be found in their ‘ Countings,’ and ap- 
pears to be amazingly scandalized, that ‘ in a land of liberty’ 
u merchant’s valet should be better dressed than his clerk. 
Liberty seems to have about as much to do with the matter as 
‘ heaven and earth’ with the Frenchman’s torn nether garments; 
but, if the goddess be at all concerned, it is in favour of the 
clerk, who dresses to please himself, while the lacquey figures 
in the livery of his master. 

M. de Montulé sneers at the common phrase ‘ shewing the 
lions, as a spirifuetle engme. The fact is, that he does not un- 
derstand the joke, and as we can have no doubt of his being 
among our continental readers, we shall punish him for his sar- 
casm by leaving him in his ignorance. The parks—he cannot 
comprehend how a park can be a lion—delight him; and he 
talks very rationally on the subject of that piquant assemblage 


of oddities, uglinesses, common-places, and beauties, Regent 
Street. 


* I cannot,’ he says, ‘ describe its effect; it satisfied me; I am 
partial to novelties. The English study regularity in the Arts less 
than we do, but they display more boldness in their architecture, and 
build sometimes in a capricious style ; but they often produce striking 


combinations, and this street will be, not only the most extraordinary, 
but one of the finest in the world.’ 


He finds that soda-water is principally sold by the apothe- 
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caries ; and expresses his satisfaction at the quality and reason- 
able charge of a casual tavern dinner. A visit to ‘ Bedlam’ 
draws from him an animated and amply merited eulogy on that 
admirably managed establishment. M. Montulé visited the 
Tower, and saw, pour de argent, all its curiosities ; we feel 
ashamed of the miserable rapacity that levies so exorbitant & 
tax for so paltry an exhibition. The whole cannot be seen by 
a single person for less than six or seven shillings! We cannot 
agree with M. Montulé in his criticism on the colonnade which 
surrounds the tambour of the dome of St. Paul's. To our ap- 
prehension, its effect is admirable, and we should be more dis- 
posed to censure the heavy and naked stylobate on which it 
rests. We quite coincide with him in his dislike of the taste- 
less ‘ toured/es’ which flank the pediment ; we would, moreover, 
without ceremony or delay, cashier the balustrade, which Sir 
Christopher was compelled to add, against his better judge- 
ment. 

In the House of Commons, the Speaker in his wig reminds 
our Traveller of the Malade imaginaire, and he mistakes the 
Mace forthe Kiny’s Sceptre. Towards the close of the volume,. 
we have a sketch of our constitutional history, and of our jurt- 
dical system, from which we learn that when the Grand Jury 
has found a true bill, the Petit Jury is obliged to bring in a 
verdict of condemnation. 

Bath reminds M. Montulé of Genoa, with the trifling diffe- 
rence, that it has arunning stream instead of a noble bay. 
On his approach to ig he discovers that it presents 
an ‘admirable aspect.’ e gets into a worse humour with 
the English as he whirls rp * and before he reaches the 
‘ great workshop of the world,’ he finds out that our rabbits, 
quite conscious that they are under the guardianship of the 
law, are perfectly free from their natural timidity. His de- 
scription of the country about Dudley is brief but good, and 
reminds us of our own surprise and gratification when we first 
traversed that singular scenery, the Campi Phlegrai of Eng- 
land. At Liverpool, he finds out, that though the English 
are a thinking people, they think about little things and about 
their own interests ; he forgives us, however, in consideration 
of Newton, Addison, Shakspeare, and Pope. 


‘1 shall state a circumstance which may serve to illustrate the 
calculating habits of the English, in contrast with those of mere 
routine by which we are distinguished. I had seen near the Pont- 
Neuf, at Paris, a very ingenious steam-engine, constructed for the 
purpose of removing the mud from rivers and harbours.........In all 
that 1 heard from the spectators, there was nothing in favour of this 
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truly useful invention; a few sarcasms and witticisms, and nothing 
more. I found the same machine at Liverpool, where it was just 
brought into use An immense crowd was examining it with atten- 
tion ; a one congratulated the author of so precious a discovery ; 


a few individuals modestly suggested probable improvements.— 
There is France and England.’ 


Manchester is hastily dismissed, but not without a becom- 
ing expression of indignation at our home slave system which 
sacrifices the health and happiness of multitudes of ae 
children to the demon of gain. On the road to Carlisle, he 
witnesses a boxing-match, and he seems rather inclined to 
patronise that humane and salutary custom. Scotland seems 
much to his taste. The situation and architecture of the 
‘ Modern Athens,’ draw from him the admission that the first 
is the most ‘ agreeable’ in the world, the second in the ‘ best 
‘taste.’ He had found the English cold and reserved; he 
finds the Scotch gay and chatty—‘ children playing,’ ‘ dogs 
running about,” and wisdom in abundance. 

After Edimbourg comes Glasgow with its ‘ commercial no- 
‘ blesse ; then Wallace and Miss Porter, Dumbarton and the 
Clyde, ‘ Greenhok the port of Glaskow,” Inverary and the Duke 
of Argyle, all hurried over with a rapidity that, 1f generally 
adopted, would make the getting up of ‘ travels’ a very easy 
species of manufacture. 

We shall not attend M. de Montulé through his harlequi- 
nade to Staffa and through Ireland to the Giant’s Causeway. 
His movements are too rapid to allow room for much descrip- 
tion, and a simple itinerary would have answered the purpose 
nearly as well. He finds time, however, to invent a marvel- 
lous theory of basaltic formation, and to sneer at the confort- 
able of a Binal fast-tobile in the north of lreland, because it 
only presented eggs, roast beef and mutton, butter, and tea: 
nothing of all this would satisfy our traveller, and he nego- 
tiated with greatspint and firmness for a glass of ‘ wisky.? He 
returns to England, quarrels with Sunday because the people walk 
slowly and the theatres are shut ; gives no less than three pages 
and a quarter to admiration and description of Portsmouth with 
its arsenal; and reaches London in time for the Coronation. 
The events of that day convince him that English liberty is 
‘ the shadow of a shade,’ since a lord’s coachman cut at 
some of the mob with his whip, and the cuirassiers paid no 
attention when the populace shouted ‘ Queen, Queen.’ 

The volume which relates to Russia, we shall dismiss with- 
out comment, both because we have recently given an article 
on that country, and because M. Montvlé’s is not precisely the 
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text that we feel inclined to discuss. If, however, he does 
not write either eloquently or profoundly, he is, on the whole, 
neither illiberal nor splenetic, and we part from him in good 
humour. 








Art. III. Discourses on Prophecy, in which are considered, its Struc- 
ture, Use, and Inspiration. By John Davison, B.D. 8vo. pp. 
59. Price 15s. London, 1825. 


‘e is curlous, and, were the subject less awful, would be 

amusing, to mark the triumph of the infidel at the sup- 
posed invalidation of some minor evidence of the Christian 
faith. When some new sophism, or some antiquated and 
hundred times refuted cavil is put forward, as a definitive ar- 
cument in demolition of some small segment of the great 
circle of demonstration which surrounds the evangelical sys- 
tem, it is forthwith set down as a complete and final victory, 
which ought to be followed by an unconditional surrender on 
the part of the champions of the Bible. 

Supposing that to be true, which is demonstrably false, that 
some single link of the chain had proved faulty, or even ex- 
tending the supposition to every distinct class of evidence but 
one ;—still, while that single mode of proof remained unshaken, 
it were an entire and sufficient attestation of the claims of 
Christianity. This is, perhaps, sometimes lost sight of. Our 
jealousy for the security of the ark, may render us too anxious 
concerning some of its exterior defences. We would not by 
any means undervalue the peculiar advantages which we de- 
rive from that altogether extraordinary combination of testi- 
mony which surrounds the gospel as with an impregnable 
munition, —history, with its cloud of witnesses—miracles, with 
the manifest finger of God—prophecy, with its gradual fulfil- 
ment and opening prospects; but we shall do well to take 
heed lest, while we stand in admiration of the whole, we lose 
sight in some degree of the distinct value and importance of 
the several parts. 

There is another view of the evidences of Christianity, 
which is, perhaps, not very often taken, and which Mr. Davi- 
son has placed in a very striking light. After having shewn 
that the failure of one class of evangelical evidence would be 
compensated by the positive force of the remainder, and that 
the grand system of testimony is supported by arguments 
yt it from distinct and independent sources, he proceeds as 
follows. 


‘ Would he (the unbeliever) put the case, that the Miracles of the 
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New Testament are not completely authenticated, that Prophecy is 
not luminous enough, the morality of the Gospel not so extraordinary 
as to be clearly beyond the wisdom of man, and the personal charac- 
ter of its Founder not so much above all example, the propagation 
of the Gospel, by such instruments, not incapable of being explained 
on human principles, its profound adaptation to the nature of man 
not unlike an accident, the sincerity and martyrdom of its first 
teachers, who attested the facts of it, possibly a delusion? Still he 
is only at the beginning of his difficulties, and must for ever remain 
there, till he is prepared to resist and reply to the reason which 
arises from these considerations put together, and repel the claims of 
a religion which they so strangely conspire, each in some degree, 
and all with a more pregnant evidence, to corroborate and establish. 

‘The dispassionate inquirer will read these evidences in another 
sense. In each of them he will trace some real and substantial testi- 
mony, something not to be invalidated. Finding here, on the whole, 
so much, and in all the rest of the world so little, to create or fortify 
a rational faith, he will recognise in them the discriminating proofs, 
which designate the truth and certainty of the Revelation to which 
they adhere, and thereby command his assent to “ the record which 
God hath thus given of His Son.” 

* As to the believer in Revelation, he, with respect to this variety 
of evidence, may observe upon it, not without some confirmation of 
his faith, how many of the divine attributes are pledged and en- 
gaged to him, for the truth of the Gospel. For the evidence of it 
embodies to his view the very fullness of those attributes, there being 
no one just idea we can frame of the Supreme Being, which does 
not find a place in some point of that attestation. The sovereign 
Power of God, overruling nature as his creature, is seen in the mi- 
racles—His Omniscience in the Prophecies—His Holiness in the 
laws of the Gospel—His Wisdom in the adaptation of it—His Provi- 
dence in its propagation—and not ore, but many of the divine per- 
fections, illustrated in the life of his Incarnate Son, Benevolence, 
Long-suffering, Wisdom, Holiness. The very evidences, therefore, 
of the Christian Religion have 9c = of the divine nature irra- 
ciating them, and thus they coincide with the system of that religion 
itself, wherein the Divine Being, in the exercise of these his perfec- 
tions, is proposed to us as the object of faith, with its consequent 
affections and duties." 


It is a remarkable feature in Scripture prophecy, that, 
while it supplies one of the most signal attestations of the 
truth of Christianity, it furnishes a concurrent series of illus- 
trations and evidences of its own verity. Prophecy was in- 
tended for a two-fold purpose. It was to prepare, during a 
long course of years, the minds of men for one grand event, 
and it was also, thereafter, to be appealed to, both in the ex- 
vectations it had awakened and in their entire fulfilment, as 
the dictate of the Divine purpose, and as the “ testimony of 
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Jesus.” Hence, its complicated character, commanding con- 
tinual attention by its awful menaces, its impressive signs, its 
high appeals, its stern and uncompromising morality, compel- 
ling reverence by the frequent and startling fulfilment of a 
portion of its predictions, and making all subservient to its 
main design of bearing witness to Him who ‘ was to come, in 
‘the fullness of time, to consummate, not to destroy, the 
Law and the Prophets. Thus, while it testified of Jesus, it 
bore witness to itself; there was no deficiency in its authori- 
tative address; there was no failure in the entireness of its 
accomplishment. From this peculiar character, both of con- 
temporaneousness and futurity, difficulties of interpretation 
would necessarily arise, independently of those which must 
essentially belong to publications so closely connected with 
the deepest mysteries of the Divine counsels; and from want 
of due discrimination in this particular have probably origi- 
nated some of the conflicting opinions which divide theo- 
logical inquirers, especially on those points which refer to the 
restoration of the Jews. But whatever hinderances may have 
beset the path of investiyation, there has been no deficiency of 
explorers, all with their urgent claims to exclusive consi- 
deration as the grand discoverers, and each with his special 
machinery for clearing all obstructions. The Rabbis, the 
Fathers, popes and presbyters, laymen and divines, have come 
forward in their turns; and, although there has been much dis- 
honesty and more blundering in a large portion of their be- 
wildering commentaries, yet, it must be said to the honour of 
theological science, that on no subject in the whole compass 
of intellectual exertion, has the human mind been more keenly 
or effectively employed. Mr. Davison, for the present, brings 
up the rear of writers on Prophecy, and so well has he per- 
formed the task he had undertaken, as to take high rank amon 

the ablest of them all. His general object is briefly stated 
in the following extract, but we shall feel it necessary to 
go somewhat more largely into the specific contents of the 
volume. 


‘The First of these Discourses is employed in treating of the 
Christian Evidences in general, and the Connexion of Prophecy with 
the rest. 

‘ The Second, in considering the Moral Contents of the Prophetic 
Volume, as distinguished from its Predictions. 

‘ In the Four next, I have entered into the Structure of Prophecy, 
and the Course of its Dispensation. 

‘In the Six last, its Inspiration and Divine Prescience are ex- 
amined.’ 


The object of this distribution of the subject is to shew, 
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ist, The Structure and the Contents of Prophecy ; 2, its Use 
and Design in reference to the several periods in which it was 
given ; 3, the proofs which it bears of a distinct Inspiration, 
manifested in the accomplishment of its predictions. 

There is, in the Prophetic writings, a perpetual and most 
impressive intermixture of moral precept with predictive inti- 
mation; and they are eminently distinguished by their clear 
and fearless statement of the principles of pure theology during 
a lapse of ages in which the whole world beside lay in darkness 
and corruption. 


‘When,’ asks Mr. Davison, ‘ were these essential doctrines of 
religion and morality taught? They were taught to one separated 
people; at a time when the popular religion of the rest of the world 
was gone into idolatry and an orp and the principles of morals 
proportionally gross and impertect ; or where better notions on these 
subjects had place in the minds of men, they had no sulid footing, 
for want of the sufficient authority to enforce them upon the life and 
conscience; and at the best, the very choice of their notions fell 
short of the sanctity and integrity of the doctrine extant in the books 
of the prophets of Israel. But what these prophets delivered, they 
delivered as by inspiration ; however they spoke, whether to predict, 
or to instruct, it was not in their own name, “ but as the word of the 
Lord came unto them.”” This was a high pretension in their doc- 
trine ; yet for what greater or better purpose could inspiration be 
given? The worthiness of the end, and the apparent fruits of the 
gift, render the gift itself most credible. 

‘ For compare in this light the oracles of Scripture Prophecy, with 
the creeds of Paganism. In the one the religion is the foundation of 
the morals. By the Pagan creed, the morals were rather perverted 
and deteriorated. The best resources, indeed, of heathen virtue, were 
in the natural faith of conscience, which a corrupt theology could 
not wholly obliterate. But in the one case, religion and virtue were 
united ; in the other they were at variance. And the Philosophy 
which did the most to reclaim the theory of ethical truth, could not 
restore the broken union between that truth and religion ; and so the 
whole system, in which man’s best fortunes lay, was out of order. 
Philosophy wanted religion ; and oracles and priests cared little for 
virtue. ‘The teachers of Israel held both in perfect concord to- 
zether. In that age of the world they were no ordinary persons who 
did so. None but they are known to have done it.’ 


Still, notwithstanding the high standard of morality which 
distinguishes the prophetic writings, and the awful sanctions 
which they employ in the enforcement of their doctrinal pre- 
cepts, they fall short of the Evangelical Scriptures in the 
fulness of their revelation, as well as in all that constitutes a 
comprehensive and elevated system of faith—a pure and _per- 
fect rule of life. The Prophets-went beyond the Law, but 
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they attained not unto the Gospel. It was not in the order of 
the Evangelical system, that they who were only heralds and 
preparers of the way, should anticipate that entire discovery, 
which it was reserved for Him to make, who, in the fulness of 
time, brought life and immortality to light. In this point of 
view, then, the Prophetic Scriptures hold an intermediate 
place between the Mosaic law, and the Gospel as given b 
Christ. This representation is carried on and illustrated by 
Mr. Davison in a very impressive manner, 


‘ The line of prediction began at the first with the promise of a 
Redeemer ; but the promise was general and obscure, and indeter- 
minate in all its modes and circumstances. The same word of pro- 
mise was enlarged from time to time ; it grew in force and clearness 
till it approached its consummation. So of other instances of Scrip- 
ture prediction ; they had their enlargements. In like manner, the 
divine law was infolded. The Patriarchal and the Mosaic cavenants 
do not express so full a model of the law of righteousness, by which 
man is to serve his Creator, as the later revelation given by the pro- 
phets. The prophets carry on that law; they furnish it with new 
materials of sentiment, motive, and duty ; and this they do under the 
guidance of an original pn gee to them, as they declare, 
and not as commentators who merely elicit the sense of the law ex- 
isting. Hence, the sin of Israel was this, that “they made their» 
hearts as an adamant-stone, lest they should hear the Zaw, and the 
words which the Lord of Hosts hath sent in his Spirit by the former 
Prophets.” Hence, Christ acknowledges and confirms ** the Law and 
the Prophets’? as the two connected parts of the existing moral reve- 
lation, which he came not to destroy, but ‘‘ to complete” and esta- 
blish for ever. 

‘ And it is remarkable, that the Prophet, who of all others is the 
most full and explicit in eaieerns the Messiah’s kingdom of re- 
demption, is equally distinguished for the copiousness and variety of 
his lessons of holiness. Isaiah is not more ‘ the Evangelical Prophet’ 
for that which he foretold, than for that which he taught. this 
might be said, that, although a Christian could not consent to a sur- 
render of the New Testament itself, yet if any one book of the Old 
were to be selected as a substitute for that more perfect gm whereby 
to direct equally his faith and his obedience, none could be taken 
so adequate to both those purposes as the volume of this eminent 
Prophet, to whom it was given to behold the glory of Christ’s king. 
dom with an eagle eye, and to drink of the spirit of holiness beyond 
his brethren. 

‘ To conclude this topic, I add one observation more upon it. One 
book of the Pentateuch there is, wherein may be found the pathos 
and sublimities of religion in @ strain not to be surpassed in any part 
of the Old Testament; the book of Deuteronomy. This book m 
braces a rehearsal and republication of the law by the great Prophet 
of it himself; with a survey of the wonders of Egypt and the Wilder. 
ness ; the past acts of God's mighty arm, working in terror and in 
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mercy ; the stipulated blessings of obedience, (which I may call the 
Mosaic beatitudes) ; and a terrific insight into the future plagues of 
his apostate people. Of the majesty of the book, and the impres- 
siveness of it in these particulars, a calm and deliberate — can 
alone convey any just idea. Nor are the signatures of authentic 
truth and inspiration less stampt upon it. But here also may be 
traced the progressive scheme of Scripture. For this very book, if I 
mistake not, might, in its doctrinal character and use, be set above 
the simpler and earlier pe of the law as recorded in Exo- 
dus. And next, though in sublimity it be inferior to nothing in the 
Prophets, it may be ranked as only approaching to the practical 
standard of faith and personal obedience, exhibited in the doctrines, 
promises, and precepts of the prophet Isaiah. The considerate 
reader will judge whether this account of the expansion of the di- 
vine law by the later prophets be nota just one. If it be admitted, 
one use and intent of their mission will be better understood ; and 
the remote members of revelation will be seen to compose a con- 
sistent whole, not by uniformity, but progenene, every part of it 
silently advancing toward the spirit and perfection of the Gospel.’ 


The collateral character of Prophecy, to which we have be- 
fore adverted, is strongly illustrated in the Promise made to 
Abraham. The verification of that portion which related to 
the possession of Canaan, was a pledge of the more ample 
fulfilment of that which foretold the ultimate extension of the 
blessings first given to his seed, to all the nations of the 
earth. And this character is maintained throughout the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. Onthe one hand, they refer 
to the Jews and their immediate connexions; on the other, 
they point steadily to the Gospel dispensation. 

We cannot say that we are entirely satisfied with Mr. Davi- 
son’s exposition of the Mosaic Law. The discussion is con- 
ducted with his wonted ability, but it appears to us somewhat 
deficient in distinctness and definition. He affirms the tempo- 
rality of the Mosaic sanctions ; and contends that to the Isra- 
elites, the import of the types was ‘ latent—it was a Sense not 
‘ disclosed to the Hebrew worshipper.’ There can be no ques- 
tion respecting the comparative clearness, to us as Christians, 
of their intent and object. The great Antitype has been mani- 
fested, and in his personal character, as well as in the circum- 
stances of his appearance, He has given an ample and glo- 
rious illustration of that which was before obscure and un- 
certain. But, the comparative view of the subject being put 
aside, we cannot give an entire assent to the hypothesis of 
Mr. D. There is the same distinction between latency and 
the common- parlance meaning of obscurity as between twilight 
and absolute darkness. Now, if the types were specifically 
‘latent’ or ‘ concealed,’ the Jews were left, not in uncertainty, 
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but in starless midnight. It should seem, (and on sacred 
ground we would tread reverently,) that, on Mr. Davison's 
supposition, though the very sar of their institutions warned 
them from idolatry, they were left without defence against the 
encroachments of superstition. Take away from the expres- 
sive ritual of Judaism the na pay and object which gave it 
reality, and made it effective to the instruction and edification 
of its observers, and you reduce it, so far as they were con- 
cerned, to a mere splendid ceremonial. But invest it with its 
peculiar character, and give to the temple worshippers some 
apprehension, however imperfect, of its continual reference to 
a parallel, though infinitely higher series of transactions, and 
you place them on different ground ; they become at once the 
responsible agents in a “ reasonable service.” There is, in- 
deed, one strong fact, which, taken alone, might give  plausi- 
bility to Mr. Davison’s position; we allude to that remarkable 
proneness to idolatry, which for so long a period was the dis- 
grace and scourge of the Jewish nation. It may be speciously 
urged, that if this consciousness of a higher meaning and 
loftier direction were possessed by the Jews, it would have been 
a most effectual preservative against idolatrous error. We 
grant that it would, had these great truths been constantly 
kept in view, and their influence been cherished, by the great 
body of the nation. But we are not pleading for this univer- 
sal knowledge ; at least, not for its actual and honest reception 
by the negligent multitude. We contend only for such means 
of acquiring illumination as would leave them “ without ex- 
cuse,” and these, we think, were to be found in the very na- 
ture of the temple service. There was a marked contrast be- 
tween what may be called the moral and the material divisions 
of their system. fete Jehovah was pleased to reveal him- 
self by awful symbols, his spiritual nature was clearly indi- 
cated, by the very media through which the skirts of the di- 
vine glory were dimly seen. But the ceremonies of the temple 
were tangible and circumstantial, and though accordant, in 
one sense, with the general scheme of the theocracy, yet, in 
another, were at variance with the spirituality and abstraction 
of the divine nature. Hence, an obvious necessity for assign- 
ing a specific and referential character to the ritual of the 
Jews; and such necessity could only be overlooked by the 
resolutely ignorant, the contentedly superstitious, or by those 
whose pride and bigotry had become identified with the ex- 
ternals of the system. These views might be supported by a 
reference to the history of the Old Testament, and to the doc- 
trinal declarations both of the Old and the New; but we must 
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hasten on to notice the various important topics which lie be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Davison, however, seems to admit that the Israelite had, 
im some degree, ‘access to the great significations of his 
‘ sacrificial and ritual worship,’ but maintains that he obtained 
it only by ‘ the insinuation of prophecy.’ We are not disposed 
to question the advantages which were derived from this 
source ; but we cannot allow that there was not in the general 
system something of which the specific tendency was to in- 
dicate the connexion between the shadow and the substance. 

It would be quite impossible for us to follow Mr. Davison 
through his comments on the chain of Prophecy from Moses, 
or rather from Samuel, to Malachi. They are conducted with 
singular ability, and though the amount of decided novelty 
may not be great, yet the varied illustration, the light thrown 
on general arrangement, and the incidental annotations, are 
both interesting and valuable. 

Throughout nearly the whole of the Prophets, the Evan- 
gelical strain of prediction and reference, is too marked for 
evasion or misconception. There are, however, three, among 
those who are usually termed the Minor Prophets, in whom 
the reference to the Messiah is of a different and less direct 
kind. The prophetic warnings of Jonah and Nahum regarded 
Nineveh; those of Habbakuk related to the invasion of the 
Chaldeans. But Jonah was himself a prophetic sign, a type 
of the Redeemer. His typical death and burial during three 
days, with his miraculous deliverance, are expressly claimed 
by our Saviour as the lively images of his own death and 
resurrection. While the menacing predictions of Jonah were 
arrested in their course towards fulfilment, by the repentance 
of Nineveh, the subsequent denunciations of Nahum against 
the same mighty city, hendaada in iniquity, were followed by 
its awful destruction. These two we 5 may be considered as 
forming 
‘connected parts of one moral history; the remission of God’s 
judgment being illustrated in the one, the execution of it in the 
other............Of pure Christian prophecy, either direct or typical, 
perhaps the book of Nahum must be set down as affording no in- 
stance.’ 


Habbakuk bears distinct marks of Evangelical character. 
His clear reference to faith as the principle of the religious 
life, and his annunciation of the great Vision that was for an 
appointed time, are unequivocal iailicafions ; and the conclusion 
of his book ; 
‘ contains a confession of his own faith, and that faith separated 
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from all earthly and temporal hopes. As such, it is of a Evan- 
gelical p stew de The conclusion of Habbakuk is in fact a pgm 
niog of Christ’s proper doctrine, and whoever will read it, and 

pass to the beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount, will see in both, 
the sanctions of Canaan recede, and the vision of the better kingdom 
opened.’ 


On the whole, then, in the earlier and larger portion of his 
volume, it has been Mr. Davison’s object to shew, that Pro- 
hecy is of a complex character, as well as variable in its light. 
ts ‘ principal age’ includes the period from Samuel to its last 
glorious emanation in the predictions of Malachi. Previously 
to the call of Abraham, the intimations of the great Deliverer, 
though emphatic, had been few. In the age of the Patriarchs, 
the outpouring of the Ngee spirit was more abundant. 
During the Egyptian exile, it was suspended, but, under the 
ilispensation of the Law, was renewed. A silence of ‘ four 
‘ hundred years follows the Law, and a pause of the like dura- 
‘tion precedes the Gospel.’ 


‘ The sxbjects of Prophecy varied. Whilst it was all directed to 
one general design, in the evidence and support of religion, there 
was a diversity in the administration of the Spirit in respect of that 
design. In Paradise, it gave the first hope of a Redeemer. After 
the Deluge, it established the peace of the Natural world. In Abra» 
ham, it founded the double covenant of Canaan and the Gospel. In 
the age of the Law, it spoke of the Second Prophet, and fore-sha- 
dowed, in Types, the Christian doctrine, but foretold most largely 
the future fate of the selected People, who were placed under that 
preparatory dispensation. In the time of David, it revealed the 
Gospel Kingdom, with the promise of the Temporal. In the coy of 
the later Prophets, it pre-signified the changes of the Mosaic 
Covenant, embraced the history of the chief Pagan kingdoms, and 
completed the annunciation of the Messiah and his work of Redemp- 
tion. After the Captivity, it gave a last and more urgent information 
of the approaching Advent of the Gospel. 

‘ Thus, ancient Prophecy ended as it had begun. The first dis- 
covery of it in Paradise, and the conclusion of it in the book of Ma- 
lachi, are directed to one point. In its course it had multiplied its 
disclosures, and furnished various succours to religion, and created an 
authentic record of God’s Providence and Moral Government to be 
committed to the world. But its earliest, and its latest use, was in 
the preparatory revelation of Christianity. It remains, as the gene- 
ral inference to be deduced from the whole, that the Holy Jesus and 
his religion, are the one principal object of Prophecy, the beginning 
and end of the elder revelation of God.’ 


As a preliminary step to the consideration of prophetic in- 
spiration, Mr. Davison devotes an entire discourse to the 
grand question concerning the reconcilableness of the contin- 
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gency of human actions with the Divine fore-knowledge and 
pre-ordination. He has taken a clear and common-sense view 
of this knotty point, bat we cannot congratulate him on having 
facilitated our progress through its intricacies and obscurities. 
For any thing he has said on the subject, its difficulties re- 
main as they were; and we believe that this may be, without 
much hazard, affirmed of almost every writer who has taken 
up the thesis. He does not, however, appear to have avoided 
the great error which has been mixed up with the speculations 
of so many among those who have assailed the theological 
question—the confounding of free-will with free-agency. 
Whenever Calvinism is referred to, the distinction ought never 
to be lost sight of, since while, on the broad ground of Scrip- 
ture and of fact, it denies the first, it does not impeach the 
second. On the general inquiry, whether the Divine Pre- 
science he compatible with the freedom of human action, many 
and most fantastical have been the vagaries of man’s intellect. 
One bright scheme, while it admits the attribute of fore- 
knowledge, puts it to sleep, only to be awakened on special 
occasions. A Dr. Pearson has recently gone more decisively 
to work, and, unap palled by the startling consequences of his 
hypothesis, athrms at once the inability of the Divine Pre- 
science to command cognizance of the free actions of men. 
This is laying the axe to the root: it is, unquestionably, 
thorough-going theology. All the metaphysical difficulties 
connected with the questio n are, to be sure, very completely 
got rid of ; but it may be worth consideration, whether, to say 
nothing of ‘the unhallowed infringement on the Divine a ‘tributes, 
the point is worth paining at the expense of one entire and 
most important branch of Chnstian evidence, the proof from 
Prophecy. In fact, the Doctor rests his hypothesis, in part, 

on the obsolute nullification of a lasge portion of the 
Scripture prophecies, since he assumes that they contain no 
distinct preaichions o f free and responsible agencies This } Is 
not worth answering. we cannot, however, but express our 
admiration at the way in which some men read their Bibles. 
If it were necessary to make choice between the two difficul- 
ties, we would rather side with Hobbes and Bayle, and, main- 
taining the Divine prescience, argue from it against man’s 
freedom, than question, with Dr. Pearson and the earlier 
‘ writers of the Socinian school,’ the possibility of God’s ab- 
solute fore-knowledge in the case of contingent things. 

Lord Bacon, in one of his Meditationes Sacre, “had some 
very acute but, withal, very singular observations on the 
sources of Heresy, part of which bear very strongly on the 
question just referred to. That great man expresses himself 
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in a way which would leadius::to place him among ultta-Calvi- 
pists ; but he extricates himself from: the difficulties of the in 
quivy rather by violence than by skill. He censures those who, 
in order ‘ to free and deliver the will of God from all imputa- 
‘ tion and aspersion of evil,’ affirm that all ‘those human ac- 
‘tions which partake of sin, depend, substantively and origi- 
‘nally, and without any sequel or subordination of causes, upon 
‘the will. These,’ he asserts, ‘ make and set down and appoiat 
‘larger limits of the knowledge of God than of his power, or 
‘rather of that part of God’s power (for knowledge itself is a 
‘ power) whereby he knoweth, than of that by which he moveth 
‘and worketh, making him foreknow some things, idle and as 
‘a looker on, which he doth not predestinate nor ordain: .... 
‘but whatsoever depends not of bod as author and principle 
‘by inferior links and degrees, that must needs be in place of 
‘ God, and a new principle, and a certain usurping God ; where+ 
‘fore, worthily is that opinion refused as an poi, ae and dero- 
‘gation to the majesty and power of God, anc bp it is most 
‘ truly affirmed, that God is not the author of evil, not because 
‘he is not author, but because not as of evil.* 

We do not think that Mr. Davison combats this opinion 
with his usual acuteness. He takes a distinction between 
‘causation’ and ‘ moral government,’ which may be very good 
as a position from which to argue, but is, most assuredly, itself 
noargument. He goes on to make comments in a decided 
tone, aud talks of a ‘ delegated power,’ which is, in his own 
phrase, altogether * beside the question.’ Te comes more to 
the point, when he aflirms that ‘ the distinction between the 
‘kiowledge and the pre-ordination of God, is asserted in the 
‘ whole scheme of the prophetic volume ;’ but he takes the mat- 
ter very much for granted, and his illustrations of New Testa- 
ment doctrine are singularly tranchant and infelicitous. 

‘ This distinction, so intelligible and so important, is in perfect 
conformity with that great text of the New Testament which has cost 
Christianity so many painful disputes. “ Whom he did foreknow, 
them he did predestinate ;’? a separation here expressed in the exer- 
cise of the Divine attributes, which, if candidly considered, and strict- 
ly kept in view, might have prevented many rash decisions, which now 
remain upon record, to admonish and instruct by their inconsistency 
with, and opposition to, Scripture. ‘The same distinction stands in 
equal conformity with that other memorable text: “ Of a 4ruth 
against thy Holy Child Jesus—both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with 
the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, for to 
do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel appointed to be done.” The 
deed, we see, is imputed to the human agents. The effect of it, and 
the effect alone, to the hand and counsel of God. He, erdaining an 











* Lord Bacon’s Works, edited by Basil Montague, Vol. I, pp. 219-20, 
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effect from an evil act foreseen, appoints the by his predesti- 
nation, and permits the act  Sinaicinina to the doer’s will.” , 


This is strange mystification, and compels us also to take a 
distinction between the i ingenuity and the ingenuousness of Mr. 
Davison. These agents of evil were “ gathered together, to do 
what the Aand and counsel of God had appointed to be done ;” 
and ‘ these awful and -emphi itic words,’ affirms Mr. D., ‘ ascribe 
‘ the deed to the criminals, and its effects to the Divine predes- 
tination. ‘To our eye, and ear, and understanding, they speak 
only of the deed, and do not advert to the effects : they state, 
that Herod, Pilate, and the Jews were assembled to carry into 
execution the ap pointme nt of God’s hand and counsel. Mr. 
Davison tells us, in a note, that ‘ it is not said, whatsoever thy 
counsel appoint ed them toda. This is miserable trifling. We 
are as averse as Mr. D. can be, from the opinion which ascribes 
the ong uation, or the predetermination, of evil to Infinite 
Holiness and Be neficence ; but we had rather turn, in the hu- 
mility of conscious ignorance, from a Scripture difficulty, than 
encounter it cither ina presumptuous ora prejudiced spirit. We 
dare not dictate to Divine wisdom the terms in which it 1s to 
speak, nor fence with its recorded language in compliment to 
ourown shrewdness. 

The gloss on Rom. viii. 29, pleases us no better. It amounts 
to nothing more than 1s oshumned by the old theological quibble, 
as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural, predestination on works 
foreseen. It would, we ap prehend, go further towards the illus- 
tration of this ‘ great text,’ to consider both the prescience and 
the preordination there spoken of, as having reference to the 
Divine benignity towards the objects of his ele ction. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with an able though 
somewhat compressed discussion of the question of Inspiration, 
in reference to which Mr. Davison lays down three conditions, 
as forming, in their combination, a sufficient criterion by which 
the claims of prophecy may be tried. 


* First, the known promulgation of the prophecy pe to the event. 
Secondly, the clear and pile able fulfilment of i it. Lastly, the nature 
of the event itself, if, when the prediction of it was given, it lay remote 
from human view, and was wall as could not be foreseen by any sup- 


poseable effort of reason, or be deduced upon principles of calculation 
derived from probability or experience: 


The Scripture prophe “ s are brought to the test of the cri- 
terion thus established :- in their “application to the Estab- 
hshment of the C loclatinans re ii cion. 2. Intheir reference to the 
degraded and exiled state of the Jewish people.—3. In their 
Me yn of the great Apostacy.—4. In their announcement 
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of the vicissitudes of Pagan kingdoms. In ali these particulars, 
the examination is fairly and closely urged, and satisfactory 
proof is given of the coincidence between the prediction and 
the event. 

Such is the general outline of the contents of a volume 
which will be received as a valuable contribution to our theo- 
logical literature. Mr. Davison is an acute and fearless inves- 
tigator, an able and, when he pleases, a clear reasoner, a power- 
ful, and sometimes an eloquent writer. He is a man with 
whom even to differ, is to ensure instruction ; and we hope that, 
although be has ‘ served his time’ as Warburtonian Lecturer, 
he may yet be induced to complete his subject by giving a 
‘ view of the Prophecies of the New Testament.’ 





Art. IV. A Short History of the Church of Christ, from the close of 
the Sacred Narrative to our own Times. By the Rev. John Fry. 
8vo. pp. 614. Price 12s. London. 1825, 


ue Author of the work before us is already known to our 

readers asa Biblical Translator and Expositor, by his 
Version of the Psalms, and his Expository Lectures on the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. He now presents himself 
to our attention as an Ecclesiastical Historian, in. which cha- 
racter he has taken for his model the work of the late Mr. 
Milner, who professedly deviates from the course generally 
pursued by the writers of Church History, for the purpose of 
investigating and detailing the progress of the Ene reli- 
gion of Christ. The voluminous extent of Mr. Milner’s work, 
as partly executed by himself, and afterwards continued by his 
brother, the late Dean of Carlisle, and the imperfect state in 
which it is left, appear to have suggested to Mr. Fry the publi- 
cation of this ‘ Short History,’ which, in addition to its value as 
a comprehensive register of facts, is entitled to notice for the 
original observations which it occasionally comprises. 

Mr. Fry has correctly remarked in his preface, in reference 
to his primary purpose in this sketch of Ecclesiastical History, 
that our object should be, to learn what have been the pro- 
gress and effects of the Truth as contained in the oracles of 
God ; a standard which, in the spirit of consistent Protestan- 
tism, he maintains, we must not bend to the tradition of 
churches, or to the religious sentiments of the fathers and un- 
inspired teachers. This caution, it will be ‘found most neces- 
sary for inexperienced readers to carry with them in their pro- 
gress through many pages of ecclesiastical history, from which 
they will become acquainted with the controversies of religious 
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opponents, the tenets which some have maintained and others 
have rejected and denounced, the dogmas asserted as verities, 
or proscribed as errors, the creeds established by prevailing 
parties, the decrees published by Councils, and the varied 
forms of religious doctrines which bave been authoritativ ely en- 
yoined and enforced by the powers of this world in their un- 
hallowed interference with the obligations of imtelligent crea- 
tures. 

The difficulties attendant on the application of the tests 
which the Scriptures have provided for the trial of the spits, 
are, however, neither few nor small; and a writer who weuld 
employ his skill in tracing out the boundary line by which the 
rehgion of Christ, in its correct form and spirit, is separated 
from the numerous errors and the spurious und futile protes- 
sions which have so extensively usurp ed its Divine claims, will 

very freque ntly be in danger of being misled b y the guides of 


whose assistance he must avail hinge! if. The accounts of ec- 


clesiastical Netusiadal are not always trustworthy, and ‘the 
means are too seldom accessible, by which their truth may be 
established, or their misrepresentations detected. A correct 
estimate of the optptons and practice of proseribe id parties 1s 
not to be expected from writers who notice them only as op- 
pone nts. Nor does even the condemnation of error supply the 
ple dge of sound doctrine m every adversary who has engaged 
in the om of heretical doctrine ; much less does it furnish 
the evidence of a scriptural faith. It would be easy to refer 
to works now in circulation, which, if they should go dowa 
to future times as the only means of in formation respecting 
the religious character of some communities in our own age, 
would cause them to be considered m a_ very different light 
from.that in which they ought to be exhibited. lonorance, 
prejudice, and interest have each furnished its quota of aid 
in the attempt to depreciate and extinguish obnoxious parues; 
and those parties have not always been rendered obnoxious by 
a departure from the faith, or by deviations from the purity of 
Christian practice. 

To the reader of ecclesiastical history, no subject will bemore 
interesting than the rise and progress of that monstrous power 
which, originating In the early ambition of the pastors of the 
Church, and strengthening itself by every secular alliaace from 
which it could receive assistance, proceeded by gradual ad- 
vancements to that proud elevation from which, in the person 
of the Romish pontifts, it looked down on prostrate kingdoms 
and hambled sovereigns. As the pretensions of that surprising 
tyranny, when in the zenith of its power, are brought to.the 
knowledge of the reader, and he becomes familiar with the 
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facts which have perpetuated its cruelties and its crimes, he 
will be unable to suppress his astonishment that such a tyranny 
should arrogate to itself the titleof the Church of Christ... And 
while he discerns the entire incompatibility of this character 
with the abominations and atrocities of papal dominion, he 
will perceive the disagreement to be equally apparent in the 
gross ignorance and subversion of Christian truth which dis- 
tinguished it. If, as Mr. Milner has remarked, the Romish 
Church produced, during the thirteenth century, no single 
person who could have given a satisfactory answer to the 
question, ‘** What must I do to be saved?” it may be asked, 
What purpose, which should come within the designs of the 
Divine Founder of the Church, could be answered by a com~ 
munity like this? It was in the early part of this century that 
the apocalyptic Babylon, perfecting her policy, and consum- 
mating her atrocities, became the patron of infernal devices, 
and sent abroad her fierce and bloody Dominic. The period 
of her grossest ignorance was the era of her most remorseless 
cruelties. Could imagination, by taxing all her resources, 
present a more striking and appalling contrast than was 
actually exhibited by this community, with the meek and lowly 
Saviour in company with the apostles? An enlightened writer 
has a duty to perform in respect to this hateful tyranny, which 
cannot be too fearlessly discharged ; and we are glad to be 
able to report that Mr. Fry has aided the cause of religious 
truth with much of the necessary vigour and effect. 

In the review which Mr. Fry has taken of the History of 
the Church during the Apostolic age, which is the subject of his 
first chapter, he has very judiciously limited his details to the 
events and circumstances which followed the ascension of 
Christ. Writing for the use of persons who possess the autheu- 
tic records of those transactions in the New Testament, he has 
not deemed it requisite to fill his pages with transcripts from 
the sacred narrative, but has selected the most striking and 
important occurrences, and explained their bearings on the 
cause of evangelical religion. The intrusion of the Judaizing 
zealots into the primitive churches, and the error which they 
patronised in insisting on the circumcision of the Gentile con- 
verts, is the topic which is most argely considered in this 
chapter. In this discussion, Mr. Fry has fallen into an error 
which is of some moment, as the case which he has admitted, 
would in fact invalidate the whole of his representations. To 
conciliate the Hebrew Christians, says Mr. Fry, ‘ as being in 
‘ a harmless error at the most, he (the Apostle Paul) complies 
‘ with the same customs and ceremonies, and causes Timothy, 
‘ though a Gentile, to be circumcised.’ Now if the Apostle 
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had caused Timothy to be circumcised, being a Gentile con- 
vert, he would have been subverting the principles which he 
was most intrepidly asserting, as of essential obligation. The 
Apostle never would have been found abetting a practice in 
opposition to his own convictions and doctrine ; nor would:he, 
how liberal soever in his conduct, have attempted to conetliate 
any party by a compromise of his integrity. If Timothy had 
been a Gentile, the Apostle would have resisted his beimg 
circumcised. Timothy, however, was not a Gentile convert: 
his mother was a Jewess, and he himself clearly ranked with 
Jews. Now to Jewish converts, the rite of circumcision might, 
without violating any Christian obligation, be apphed: as it 
was therefore lawful, and as offence to the Jews might be 
avoided by its being esdeninistesed to one of their own nation, 
the Apostle assented to the circumcision of Timothy. But 
for the same reeson that Timothy was circumcised, Titus, who 
was a Gentile convert, was not allowed to be a subject of the 
rite. 

The prejudices of Mr. Fry have rather too apparently got 
the better of his judgement, in the notices and reasonings 
contained in this chapter relative to ‘ the ea som office.’ 
The outlines of episcopal government in individual churches 
are, he 3 imagines, certainly distinguishable in ‘ James and the 

‘ presbytery.’ This, however, is a formula which Mr. Fry 
will in vain look for in the Acts of the Apostles ; for, though 
‘ James’ is mentioned in more than one instance, and ‘ elders’ 
are also described as being present at the deliberations of the 
Apostles and Christians at Jerusalem, yet, nothing is saidin 
the record, of ‘ James and the presbytery’ as sustaining a 
consistorial relation. Equally rash is the assumption that the 
designation, ‘ angel of the church,’ in the Apocalypse, esta- 
blishes the claims of the episcopal office to an apostolic ongin. 
For, as no other term of office is conjoined with this, no su- 
periority can be claimed for the persons to whom it 1s applied ; 
and there is nothing in the term itself that is inconsistent with 
its appropriation to any Christian Minister, being a pastor. 
We do not see of what utility these assumptions can be to such 
a writer as Mr. Fry; since, if he means to employ them to es- 
tablish the wendie origin of modern Diocesan episcopacy, 
they are altogether mapplicable. In nothing can any agree- 
ment be shewn between the primitive episcopal office, as ex- 
ercised in individual churches, and the office of a Bishop in 
the Church of England. We should not find great fault with 
Mr. Fry’s usage of the expressions, ‘ apostoli. episcopacy’ and 
¢ apostolic succession,’ if he could but shew us that the asser- 
tion afd transmission of genuine Christian doctrine have been 
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uniformly connected with the episcopal office. But what shall 
we say when, so far as we can understand, there is. bat one 
of the entire bench of Bishops of the Established Chureh who 
atronises the religious doctrines professed by the Rector of 

Desford ? Whatever might be the ‘ prerogatives and jee 
‘ rights of this high office,’ as Mr. Fry writes, in the apostolic 
times, they could bear no resemblance to the authority of the 
Bishops in his own Church. Even ina later age, the Author 
Laat the government of bishops as resting on ‘a popular 
‘ basis,’ which, if it were indispensable as a qualification of 
office, furnishes a very sufficient reason for resisting the claims 
of the modern episcopacy. If the flock, gathermg around: the 
bishop, and waiting on his ministrations, were, in the time of 
poe the example of the primitive episcopacy, such a state 
of things can be placed in comparison with the episcopal 
office as existing in the Established Church of England, only 
to the disadvantage of the latter. The spiritual oversight of 
one Christian society, is a description of the office of a bishop 
which we can have no objection to receive, whether it be 
applied to primitive pastors, or to the pastors of other. times, 
But how unlike is this to the office, the authority, and the 

jurisdiction of Metropolitans and diocesan Bishops | 
As a fair specimen of Mr. Fry’s manner of treating ecole- 
siastical characters, we shall transcribe his account ef the 
most celebrated member of the Romish Church in the twelfth 
century. 


‘ But the life and writings of Bernard, called the Last of the Fa- 
thers, redeems the Romish community in this age from the character 
of entire desolation. We have no reason to suppose that Bernard 
was alone in his generation ; there were probably many more, like 
him, taught of God in secret, to whom, notwithstanding, it was not 
given to know the nature of the abomination whicb held them in 
subjection. And this exposes to view what the word of prophesy 
had described, that, in the temple where the “ man of sin” did sit, 
and shew himself as God, there was a measured space, untrodden by 
the feet of the gentiles, which contained the altar and them that 
worshipped therein. Bernard was admired in his age as a perfect 
model of all that a Roman Catholic and a monk should be; he 
gained such an influence over his contemporaries, that princes and 
pontiffs consulted him as an oracle. His character was formed for 
the times in which he lived; not to stem the torrent of corruption, 
but to go with it, and diffuse a small portion of healing in its waters, 
which, there can be no doubt, caused many, who else would have 
drunk of them to their destruction, to live. Many parts of his works 
may still be read with profit by members of the purest churches; for, 
as Mr. Milner cbserves, “ there was not an essential doctrine of the 
Gospel, which be did mot embrace with zeal, defend by argument, 
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and adorn by life.’”’? That he saw net the * deccivableness of ini- 
quity,”’ when he advocated the cause of superstition and the errors of 
popery, is certainly a deplorable inconsistency; but surely we are 
defective in charity, if in Bernard we attribute it to his “ not receive 
ing the love of the truth,’’ to his “ having pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness.” Yet, as few think it worth their time to acquaint themselves 
with his writings, we shall give the opinions formed of this father, 
“ Papists represent him as an angel, and Protestants as a narrow 
bigot or furious zealot. ‘Those who know nothing more of him than 
what they have learned from the prejudice of opposite extremes, are 
tempted to think him an object worthy of contempt, if not of detes- 
tation ;” but those who will take the pains to study the character of 
Bernard from his own works, will contemplate a dispensation of the 
manifold grace of God, and learn how he could quicken and nourish 
the soul of a bigoted Papist of the twelfth century, with manifesta- 
tions of saving mercy, with which few of the most enlightened ages 
have been favoured. Nor can any other cause be assigned, that he 
who is celebrated for the founding of a hundred and sixty monas- 
teries, might not have been the founder of as many Protestant 
churches, than that, in the wonderful mystery of Divine Providence, 
the time was not yet come, when God would deliver his people out of 
captivity. 

‘One great benefit to the church arose from his public ministry. 
In his contest with the notorious Abelard, he “ nipped Socinianism 
in the bud*,”’ which might else have torn up the very foundation of 
the church, already fallen in ruins. His preaching up of the Cra- 
sades for the recovery of the Holy Land, we must refer to the mis- 
taken zeal of the times; and if among the Cathari there was indeed 
a people of saints of the Most High, to whose death he was consent- 
ing, we know that the blood of Him whom he in ignorance perse- 
cuted, could wash out this stain also. It is evident that he regarded 
these sectaries, whose we we are afterwards to consider, not as 
maintaining the truth, which he knew and had tasted, against the 
peculiarities of the reigning superstition; but as heretics, holding 
fundamental errors concerning the person and atonement of Christ; 
and it is most probable, from the weight of historic evidence, that 
such was the fact. How a real Christian could approve of the laws 
of the age, which subjected deluded heretics, even of the worst de- 
scription, to penalties so severe, the intelligent reader will not ask ; 
for he must know that it was comparatively but very lately, that either 
Papists or Protestants could be made to perceive that God required 
not the punishment of error at their hands; and that it was as impo- 
litic as it was unjust and unmerciful. 

* Bernard died about the age of sixty-three+, chastened under the 
hand of God by a most severe illness. Certainly, if we believe his own 
words, he did not trust to superstitious vanities. * As far as in him 
lies,” he writes, ‘‘he who attributes the glory of redemption, not to the 
cross of Christ, but to our proficiency in holy conversation, renders 
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void and of none effect the mystery of the Divine dispensation ';' but’ 
God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jest’ 
Christ, in whom is our salvation, life, and resurrection.”—* I consider’ 
three things in which my hope consists; the love of adoption, the’ 
truth of the promise, and the power of performance. Let my foolish’ 
heart murmur as much as it pleaseth, and say, Who art thou, and how 

great is that glory, or by what merits dost thou expect to obtain it? 

i will confidently answer, I know whom I have believed, and I am 

certain, that he hath adopted me in love; that be is true to his pro- 

mise; that he is powerful to perform it; for he can do what he 

pleaseth. This is the threefold cord which is not easily broken, which 

being let down to us from our heavenly country to earth, I pray that 

we may firmly hold ; and may He himself lift us up, and draw us com- 

pletely to the glory of God, who is blessed for ever.” Happy is he 
alone, to whom the Lord imputeth not sin. To have Him propitious 
to me, against whom alone | have sinned, suffices for my righteous- 
ness. Not to impute my sins, is, as it were, to blot out their exis- 
tence. If my iniquity is great, thy grace is much greater. When my 
soul is troubled at the view of her sinfulness, I look at thy mercy and 
am refreshed.’’* 

¢ The reputation of Bernard, and his _— connexions, permitted 

him to inveigh with impunity agaisist the luxury and the sensuality of 
the clergy, of which he was a faithful rerrover.’ pp. 221—223. 


There is much that merits attention in the following obser 
vations on the state and principles of parties at the commence 
ment of the reign of Mary, on which we forbear to remark. 


‘The nation very generally sided with the legal heir. Mary had 
promised to the men of Suffolk and Norfolk, that she would not alter 
the national religion ; and after her accession, declared by a procia. 
mation, that she would force no one’s conscience. But in her bigoted 
zeal for the papacy, and for what she considered to be necessary to 
the eternal salvation of her people, all these promises were soon for- 
gotten. Nor was it to be expected, upon the acknowledged princi- 
ples of that religion, that a Roman Catholic, having the power, could 
act otherwise ; for it was maintained, that “ no engagements against 
the interests of Holy Church were binding”—* that there was no 
salvation out of the pale of that communion”—* that it was accord- 
ingly the duty which rulers owed to God, for the good of their sub- 
jects’ souls, to reduce them to conformity, even by the severest punish- 
ments.” If it must be confessed, that some measures of government in 
the late reign, savoured of this last maxim, they were very far from bein 
the aelnitletes of the Reformation. There were none of its esteem 
writers but held the sanctity of an oath or a promise, though it were 
to their own injury. They did not lay it down as a principle, that 
there was no salvation out of their own respective communions; and 
although their opponents objected to them, that they held—what 
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amounted to the same, that none but the elect could be saved, this 
was a totally different principle in practice; for they did not presume 
to know the secret decrees of God; much less could they suppose 
that by civil penalties they could compel people to become of the 
number of the elect, or that, to save their souls, they must of neces- 
sity be subject to their spiritual authority: they did not confine salva- 
tion to the pale of their churches. They had, however, so far assimi- 
lated with the Roman Catholics, that they thought, where the govern- 
ments of states or cities embraced their religion, they were bound to 
provide instructers, to order the public profession of religion according 
to what they conceived to be the truth of God’s Word, and to protect 
the same by civil penalties. Most of them also thought with the Pa- 

ists, that the teaching of fundamental errors was to be restrained, as 
Lenaghensy against God; and that the promulgators of the same 
should be treated as a sort of poisoners to the soul. They argued, 
besides, that as part of the Roman superstition was idolatry, it ought 
not to be publicly allowed. 

* But, notwithstanding these false inferences and the general bar- 
barity of the age, the conduct of the reformers, when in power, towards 
the subject Papists, was very different from the conduct of the Papists 
towards them, when their circumstances were reversed. The great 
distinction, however, to be observed, is this; the principles of the re- 
formers admitted, and must have drawn after them, a toleration of 
dissent from the religion of the majority or governing part of society 
—at least where no seditious principles were involved, as in the case 
of some of the Anabaptists, or political crime, as maintaining with 
the Papists the temporal authority of the bishop of Rome. But the 
principles of the Papists, when authority was in their hands, never 
could admit of any toleration, or even leave undisturbed the con- 
sciences of private persons; nor were the heads of their church at all 
scrupulous to avow this. The only hope, therefore, of the people of 
England at this juncture, was in the logidlatere : but such was the 
divided state of the nation, or such their indifference to religion, and 
so great was the preponderance of the crown, that the houses of par- 
liament, secured in their possession of the property spoiled from the 
church, suffered themselves to be moulded entirely by the will of the 
sovereign.’ pp. 48, 9. 


With the manner in which Mr. Fry expresses himself in re- 
gard to some measures of severity adopted by Queen Elizabeth 
and Archbishop Parker, we find no reason for being dissatis- 
fied; but there are some other points ‘in respect to which we 
cannot commend his discernment. ‘ We cannot,’ he says, 
(p. 502, note), ‘ sufficiently lament that it was necessary, with 
‘ respect both to Puritans and Papists, to make conformity to 
the Protestant Church a test of loyalty to the Government, 
‘ which gave that the appearance of a religious persecution, 
‘ which was only i as the punishment of faction and 
* rebellion.” ‘This, if we mistake not, might as justly be 
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alleged by a Romish writer in vindication of the measures of 
the infamous Mary, who had been set aside by the Reformers 
from the succession. But that Elizabeth was a religious per- 
secutor, Mr. Fry himself has admitted, animadverting on her 
conduct with that censure which it was impossible for any 
Christian writer in our times to withhold. In the case of the 
two Dutch Anabaptists who were burned in Smithfield, and for 
whose lives the martyrologist Fox was in vain a petitioner to 
the queen, she ‘ considered herself necessitated to this severity; 
‘ for, having punished traitors, if she now spared the blas- 
‘ phemers, the world,’ she said, ‘ would condemn her in being 
‘ more earnest in asserting her own safety than God’s honour.’ 
This is proof sufficient that the severities of Elizabeth were 
not always the punishment of sedition and rebellion,—that she 
remembered her ecclesiastical, not less than her temporal 
authority, and was resolved to shew, that the ‘ supremaey’ 
which she supported, was not in her account a prerogative of 
pageantry and form. With respect to the Puritans, some of 
whose proceedings we should not hesitate to blame, the vin- 
dictive proceedings of the Court in their extremest rigour, 
were directed against them for alleged delinquencies which 
had no reference but to principles and practices strictly and 
purely religious. 

It has been a favourite position with many clerical writers in 
defence of the “Established Church, that her formularies are 
the safeguards of Christian doctrine ; and that, in particular, 
the reading of the Liturgy, in cases where instructions de- 
livered from the pulpit are in opposition to evangelical truth, 
is an important advantage which that Church possesses, com- 
pared with other religious communities in a state of religious 
declension, which are not possessed of a liturgical service, 
Mr. Fry would seem to adopt this opinion. In his account of 
the state of religion in the Established Church and among the 
Dissenters of this country, in the former part of the last cen- 
tury, he observes that, except in some few churches and con- 
eregations, ‘ the doctrines of the Reformation were in a manner 
‘ lost,,—* the Dissenters who continued orthodox were driven 

into the corners,’ and that ‘ in the general church’— the most 
admired preaching, and that which almost uniyersally prevailed, 
insisted chiefly upon the practice of moral virtues.’ ‘The 
desk, indeed,’ he goes on to say, ‘ held another language ; 
and on this very account, a parish church could not be so 
destitute of all evangelical light, as an Arianised presbyterian 
meeting-house,—because all did not depend upon the officia- 
ting minister. The church, in regard of her liturgy, was still 
“pillar of the truth.’’ In a subsequent passage, Mr. 
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Fry ‘appears to appreciate the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
as a means of religious instruction, more highly than even the 
reading of the Liturgy. Sut, among the fallmg presbyterian 
societies of England, the reading of the Holy Scriptures was 
a part of their public service, and this advantage, therefore, 
equally attached to their institutions. It is, however, alto- 
gether unnecessary to determine to which of the parties the 
superiority might belong; since Mr. Fry himself, who cannot 
be supposed to estimate the utility of the Liturgy below its 
yroper value, has given us in some paragraphs which imme- 
diately. follow our last citation, such a description of the 
Church of which he is a minister, during the times referred to, 
and has so reasoned on the facts adduced, as to deprive his 
previous assumptions relative to the efficiency of the Liturgy, 
of every measure of importance. 


‘ The church, in regard to her liturgy, was still “a pillar of the truth ;’” 
and a congregation in the church of England, could not attend at 
morning and evening prayer, and at the communion-service, without 
hearing and rehearsing a full declaration of Gospel truth, in all its 
most essential points. But still it is remarkable, how little this was 
understood or perceived. The multitude both of priests and people, 
too often “ drew near to God with their lips, when their hearts were 
far from him,’”’ and offered indeed “ the sacrifice of fools.’ This 
state of things, not yet every where gone past, and never altogether 
unknown, as to some parts of the most enlightened congregations, 
illustrates that great truth of revelation—the necessity of a spiritual 
illumination: * the things of God are foolishness to the natural man, 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned,”’ 
‘It also seems to shew, that the raising up of faithful preachers 
of the Gospel, is still the usual method which the great Head of the 
Church is pleased to employ, in savingthem that believe. Instances 
of conversion and of spiritual edification have not been wanting in 
the worst of times, from the using of the Liturgy, and from reading 
the Book of Common Prayer; but, judging from all appearance, the 
instances have been very rare, in comparison of the blessing which 
has generally attended the poorest efforts of the weakest of Christ’s 
ministers, who have been truly taught by him, and have been raised 
up as heralds of his mercies. We can assign no reason for this, but 
that such is the sovereign pleasure of God. Appearances may per- 
haps deceive us, and in some measure they probably do, in this 
matter: but hitherto, if we include all other means of instruction, 
even the reading of the Holy Scriptures themselves, except in con- 
nexion with a preached Gospel, it seems, that in all ages, from the 
times of the apostles, the great public work of divine grace has been 
carried on by sending messengers, according to our Lord’s represen- 
tation, “ to open the dark eyes, to turn men from darkness to light, 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive remission 
of sins, and an inheritance among them that are sanctified through 
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faith in Christ.” This we certainly know, that in those congregations 
in the church of England, where the pulpit contradicts the desk, or 
is silent on those “ mysteries of the faith” on the foundation of 
which our public services are constructed,—the state of religious 
knowledge is deplorably low; worship is for the most part mere for- 
mality, or much tinctured with superstition. Some go about to 
establish their own righteousness, and are outwardly moral and 
charitable to the poor ; Dut for the most part, a cold indifference, and 
sometimes an absolute pagan ignorance of Christianity prevails.’ 
pp- 593, 4. 
From several passages which presented themselves to our 
attention in perusing Mr. Fry’s pages, we were not a little 
curious to learn, in what manner he would describe the conduct 
of the heads of the English Church at the era of the Revolu- 
tion. We certainly are prepared to go as far as Mr. Fr 
himself in allowing, that ‘ it were better for the world and for 
‘religion, were all those who addict themselves to the work of 
‘the ministry to have done with worldly politics.’ But, know- 
ing as we do, the secular character and relations of his Church, 
we are somewhat jealous of the exhortations which we occa- 
sionally hear from its ministers, when they admonish us to 
submit to every ordinance of man. Were our obedience to be 
conformable to their rule of duty, it might but too frequently 
commit us to the politics of the world. When we found Mr, 
Fry describing the doctrines of ‘ passive obedience’ and ‘ non- 
‘resistance,’ as demanding the serious consideration of all 
denominations of Christians who desire to learn and practice 
the will of Christ, we felt anxious to have his judgement ona 
practical case; and this he affords us in his account of the 
Revolution. But he has not enabled those of his readers who 
may have to learn the facts of that memorable era solely from 
his pages, to estimate either fairly or fully the conduct of the 
established clergy at that period. The famous Oxford decree, 
which asserted the doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, and declared all manner of resistance damnable 
and infamous to the Christian religion, 1s not once adverted 
to; but, of those who published this decree through the na. 
tion in 1683, and in 1688 resisted the authority of King James, 
Mr. Fry is the panegyrist. 

‘ Men,’ he says, ‘ who carried to the extreme their notion of the 
duty of obedience to the king, were now compelled to make their 
choice between that obedience and the sacrifice of their church and 
of the Protestant religion. In such a dilemma they could not hesi- 
tate, and were soon put to the proof. The bishops could not but 
feel themselves on this occasion strong in the support of public opi- 


nion ; yet, their conduct must be considered as bold and magnani- 
mous.” 
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whee the qualifying clause ‘ in all things not contrary to 
‘the will of God,’ which Mr. Fry introduces as a modifying 
rinciple in reference to the submission due to the civil power, 
may furnish their apology. It will deserve consideration, then, 
whether this ‘ benefit of clergy’ is available for the vindieation 
of other persons. Let this saving clause be uniformly attached 
to the promulgation of the doctrines of ‘ passive obedience’ 
and ‘ non-resistance,’ and they will then appear in a form not 
very agreeable or favourable to the abettors of arbitrary power. 
Mr. Fry’s Compendium of Church History is an instructive 
and im4resting survey of the varied changes of the Christian 
profésgion in its direct relations to the Christian doctrine, and 
as influenced by the secular associations with which it has but 
too extensively been allied. The accordance of his religious 
principles with those of the late Mr. Milner, is apparent in al- 
most every page of the present work, and their agreement or 
mutual resemblance in other respects, will be noticed by their 
readers. Their zeal for the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
for the interests of a pure, spiritual profession of Christianity, ts 
alike unquestionable. To such readers as wish for an Ecclesi- 
astical History written on the model of Milner’s, and animated 
by the same spirit, Mr. Fry’s work will be highly acceptable, 
particularly as it 1s complete, and comprised within a single 
volume. Ina general way, we have found ourselves agreeing 
with the Author, both in his strictures and his commendations, 
and have repeatedly had occasion to applaud his liberal and 
candid spirit. But we cannot dismiss from our minds, on 
closing his work, the conviction that it might have possessed 
still higher claims to our approval, if the prejudices of the Au- 
thor, as a minister ofa develar church, had been less apparent. 
Where full justice is not rendered to any parties, the omission 
is to be attributed to this influence. This is more particularly 
apparent in the Author’s treatment of the originators and vin- 
dicators of our religious liberties. The reader must seek else- 
where for an adequate exhibition of the services which they 
rendered to their country and the Church of Christ. 
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Art. V. The Wonders of Elora; or the Narrative of a Jouttiey to 
the Temples and Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain of 
Granite, and extending upwards of a Mile and a Quarter, at 
Elora, in the East Indies ; by the route of Poona, Ahmedauggur, 
and Toka, returning by Dowlutabad and Aurungabad; with 
some General Observations on the People and Country. By 
John B. Seely, Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, and late 
in the Military Service of his Highness the Rajah of Nagpour 
8vo. pp. 560. Price 16s. London. 1824. 


EFORE we enter upon the very interesting subject to 

which this volume relates, we feel called upon to notice 
the reasons assigned by Capt. Seely in his Prefice, for favour- 
ing the public with the present account of these extraordinary 
excavations, which we agree with him in considering as one 
of the most remarkable remains of antiquity in the known 
world. 


‘ Innumerable works have been published on the Antiquities of 
Greece, Rome, and Egypt; but, with the exception of two or three 
incidental notices by travellers, scanty and imperfect, the wonderful 
caverned Temples of Elora are kaown bat to avery few persons. 
This arises partly from their being noticed in large expensive works, 
sulely devoted to oriental literature, unknown by name even to many 
readers, and out of the reach of the majority,’ P: v. 

‘I was strengthened in my resolution (to publish) on observing 
the following apposite passage in the Edinburgh Review (No. 50, 
p. 486.) * In futely perusing the MS. journal of one of the most 
accomplished visitants of India, we were struck with regret and sur- 
prise, that in Daniel’s prints, and Sir C. Malet's mensurations, the 
public have no description of the region of wonders, which lies 
within a few miles of the Godavery: the remains of Aurunzebe’s 
magnificence at Aurungabad, the unparalleled fort of Duwlutabad, 
and the excavations of Elora, which dispute with the Pyramids the 
first place among those works which are undertaken to display power 
and to embody feeling, without being subservient to any purpose of 
utility.” ’ p. viii. 

And again, in the body of the work, after selecting for de- 
scription the choicest of the excavated caves, and dwelling on 


the elaborate magniticence of Kailasa, Capt. Seely stops his 
narrative to remark, that 


‘a wide field is still open, promising an abundant harvest; for truly 
we are yet in our infancy in regard to our knowledge of India and its 
one hundred million of inhabitants. It is a very interesting countrv, 
and it is incredible how little it is known to the British public. 
There is not one person in twenty that ever knew there was such a 
place as Elora. While every part of Europe is ransacked and tor- 
tured, and every stone wall and mutilated statue is honoured with 
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half a dozen distinct histories, the vast continent of Asia remains a 
terra incognita.’ 


Now, while we give the Author credit for this praiseworthy 
attempt to extend the boundaries of knowledge, and to 
awaken the public mind to a new train of research, we must 
take the liberty to remark, that it becomes him who sets forth 
on the achievement, not to take it for granted that the public 
are totally excluded from a subject, because his own infor- 
mation is imperfect. If by ‘ seven eighths of the public’ be 
meant the large proportion of persons who are wholly im- 
mersed in business or occupied with labour, they know as 
little of the wonders of Thebes, or of the stupendous circle of 
Abury. But we must put in a protest against involving the 
majority of well-informed readers in this charge, who cannot 
have stood in need of Capt. Seely’s narrative to familiarise 
them with these admirable caves. Sir Charles Mallet’s ac- 
count, to which our Author himself adverts at p. 327, (not- 
withstanding the Edinburgh Reviewer names only the Mensu- 
rations,) exhibits to the full as ample a detail of their extent 
and their extraordinary character as 1s contained in the present 
work. The fact is, that the caves of Elora have been given 
with a splendour and fidelity of detail not bestowed upon any 
similar work of antiquity. Where are the volumes which can 
vie in this respect with the larger series of coloured engrav- 
ings, devoted to these caves, by Mr. Daniel, which are also 
faithfully given in a reduced form in a distinct work published 
in 1816? Ata time when the press is teeming with works 
illustrative of the history, antiquities, and topography of India, 
—when British travellers are exploring not only the peninsula, 
but all the remote dependencies of our Indian empire, and 
penetrating into the neighbouring states,—when, too, periodical 
registers and reviews exclusively devoted to Asiatic intelligence 
and literature, evince the increased interest which is taken in 
every thing relating to India,—how can this gentleman have 

ersuaded himself that India still remains a terra incognita ? 

‘he Author has done himself honour by the spirit and enter- 
prise discovered in. undertaking a toilsome journey of more 
than 300 miles, for the purpose of visiting these caves; and 
we should have had great pleasure in recommending his volume 
to our readers as a lively and entertaining narrative of his 
Nang ha he not unfortunately mixed up with the Won- 
ders of Elora, strictures upon subjects far more important than 
the Hindu mythology, and, ina tone somewhat too decisive 
and oracular, laid down positions and opinions extremely erro- 
neous. In reviewing a work of this description, it is not a 
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little annoying to be summoned from the romantic and the 
picturesque to repel some fresh ignorant, though not, perhaps, 
ill-intentioned attack upon the Missionaries, or to expose, for 
the thousandth time, the misrepresentations which are so cre- 
dulously received on the subject of Hindoo innocence and 
purity. 

Our Author's narrative of his route to Elora contains little 
that is either new or interesting. Of Bombay, from which 
place he set out, he speaks in terms of strong partiality. 


‘The climate of Bombay is preferable to most parts of India, 
having a refreshing sea-breeze, commonly called, from its healthful 
effects, the Doctor. There is now very little wood in the island, no 
marshes, and but few large pools of stagnant water. To these 
cause’, much of the sickness that prevails in other parts of India 
must be attributed ; and the salubrity of Bombay causes it to be re- 
sorted to by invalids from the other presidencies and the interior. 
Nothing can be more delightful than the rides and drives in this is- 
land: they extend twenty-one miles, and communicate with the neigh- 
bouring island of Salsette by means of a causeway. The prospect 
is as grand and beautiful as can be imagined. The mighty range of 
the Ghats towering in the clouds, and extending as far as the eye 
can reach; the bold views on the continent; the diversified objects 
in the island ; old ruinous convents and monasteries erected by its 
former conquerors, the Portuguese; the noble country-houses of the 
Europeans, Hindu pagodas, and Mahometan mosques; the remains 
of Mahratta forts and buildings: these, with the rural appearance of 
Hindu villages, where every patch of ground is richly cultivated, or 
ornamented, and interspersed with groves of date and cocoa-nut trees, 
afford a prospect of luxuriance and beauty no where to be met with, 
but in the Concan. 

‘ Nor is it on land alone that Bombay possesses the advantages of 
situation. Its harbour, from its great size, the smoothness of the 
water, and, for the greater part of the day, having a fine sea-breeze 
blowing, affords almost constant opportunity for aquatic excursions : 
so open, indeed, and, at the same time, secure is the bay, that for 
miles in various directions, the smallest boats may proceed with safety, 
and by means of the tide, return almost at a fixed hour. These ex- 
cursions may be extended seaward, inland, or over to the Mahraita 
continent, for several miles, embracing in the journey a variety of 
beautiful, picturesque, and grand scenery. How widely different 
from the boasted river parties in the Ganges about Calcutta; where 
be have a muddy, and often a very dangerous stream to sail on, with 

ight and hot sultry airs, impregnated with all the poisonous effects of 
miasma, the wind hardly sufficiently strong to impel the boat, or else 
tracking by means of a dozen poor wretches slowly straggling through « 
the low, marshy, and swampy banks of the Ganges, where the eye 
is unrelieved by the smallest change of scenery, and not a hill is to 
be seen in any direction; in short, where an uninterrupted view of 
jungle, flat land, water, and mud presents itself. 
E 2 
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* At Madras, the scene on the water is widely different from what 
we see either at Calcutta or at Bombay ; and a journey on it, whether 
for amusement or business, is any thing but agreeable; for you are 
often in danger of your life, and always in dread, in passing to and 
fro through the tremendously high and long surfs that incessantly roll 
on the Coromandel shores.’ 


Mrs. Graham speaks of Bombay in almost as favourable 
terms. ‘Its excellent harbour, the fertility of the adjoining 
‘ districts, the agreeableness of the climate, and the extreme 
‘ beauty of the scenery, all contribute,’ she says, ‘ to make it 
* one of the most charming spots in the world.” Mr. Howison, 
on the other hand, says, that the fineness of the prospect from 
the sea, has been much over-rated ; that the islands of Salsetta 
and Elephanta are ‘ rather pretty,’ but that of Bombay appears 
very barren, having no timber except a few cocoa-nut groves. 
The place itself, he represents as wholly destitute of any thing 
like Eastern maguificence, the streets being narrow and un- 
paved, the houses resembling ware-rooms, and the best parts 
scarcely equalling the native suburbs of the capitals of the 
sister presidencies. ‘ Bombay, upon the whole,’ he adds, ‘ is 
‘a very disappointing place.” Thus travellers differ! But 
when Captain Seely remarks, that the Bay, ‘ from the great 
‘ variety of luxuriant scenery and its size, would bear a com- 
‘ parison’ with that of Naples, he is certainly most unfortunate 
in his attempt at illustration. ‘ There is a river in Macedon, 
‘and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth.’ The 
characteristic features of fair Parthenope—the grand amphi- 
theatrical sweep from Portici to Miserum, the villas and 
gardens scattered over the hills, and above all, Vesuvius,— 
together with the classic associations which heighten the 
picturesque effect of the scenery, present as strong a contrast 
to the Indian landscape, at least in the moral impression, as 
can well be imagined. 

At Capooly, the second stage from Panwell, our Traveller 
found himself 


‘at the very base of the great barrier wall of rock that supports the 
table-land of the Deccan, propping up an immense tract of country, 
some large rivers, several millions of people, and many cities, towns, 
and villages. This enormous chain of mountain is securely fastened 
by iron-bound buttresses of primeval granite, as naked and frightful 
to look on in some "grt as they are romantic and singular in others. 
Above and beyond these mountains, we fancy another world, of 
whose inhabitants we know nothing, nor how to visit them, how to 
penetrate their country, or how to scale their inaccessible-looking 
wall, extending for thirteen degrees of latitude, and rising to a height 
of from 4 to 5500 feet.’ p. 46. 
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Here Captain Seely sees some Hindoo houries, ‘ beautiful 
‘ and innocent,’ bathing and playing in a tank, and breaks out 
into the following rhapsody : 


‘ These are the same women who cheerfully burn themselves alive 
with the dead bodies of their husbands. Their life is that of pure 
innocence and chaste love. They are idolaters, and can neither read 
nor write, unsophisticated and untaught, yet possessing the highest 
moral attributes...... We, forsooth, are a polished nation, and pu 
reforming the Hindoos, poor creatures! It is a pity that such a vir- 
tuous, docile, affectionate, sober, mild, and good-tempered people 
should be calumniated by the whining cant of the day. But a truce 
to moralising, which from a pen like mine must be useless. These 
girls were symmetry itself, &c.’ p. 50. 


All the Hindoo women are virtuous and nodest,—that is, 
all who are idolaters, for the Christians are bad enough ;—even 
the nautchanees, or dancing-girls, are paragons of every female 
virtue but one, and that one, apparently, 1s not held in much 
estimation by old Indians. 


‘I need not say, perhaps, that these dancing-girls are gencrully 
very young, very beautiful, very fond, and pence the finest and 
most delicate forms that can well be imagined. True disciples of the 
Paphian Queen, they have none of the vices wr defects that disgrace 
the sisterhood in Europe. Their manners are good, their tempers 
mild, and their dispositions of the most affectionate kind. Drunken- 
ness, quarrelling, and swearing are unknown to them ; in their habits, 
they are temperate, docile, and cheerful ;—no wuigurity, ingratitude, 
or deception in their character. They are proverbially cleanly, modest 
-eeees These girls sing strains on the old subjects, love and 
war. Their voices are often very mellifluous, their persons graceful, 
their countenances soft and expressive, their motions and attitudes 
classically elegant, &c.’ pp. $55, 358. | 





Sometimes, these charming, modest, — creatures, it is 
admitted, when ‘ urged on by imprudent and volatile young men,’ 
will carry their pantomimic posture-dances somewhat too far. 
‘ This,’ remarks our Author, ‘ 1s very reprehensible in the young 
‘and gay ; but it is well known, we cannot expect old heads on 
‘ young shoulders.” As Captain Seely has cried a truce to 
moralising, we will not inflict upon him any ‘ whining cant,’ 
but shall again avail ourselves of Mr. Howison’s counter-state- 
ment on this subject. Describing a performance of this kind, 
which he witnessed, he says : 


‘ Their voices were disagreeably shrill and Joud, and not more me- 
lodious than that of a common street ballad-singer ; and I could not 
discover any thing like expression or cadence in the airs which they 
sung. It will hardly be believed, that there are some Europeans in India 
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who delight so much in the performance of the nautch girls, that they 
have them in attendance two or three times a week, and listen to 
their singing for hours together without interruption. Most people, 
on first hearing them, are annoyed and distressed by their noise ; and 
in general, it is only after having run the gauntlet of several native 
concerts, that a person, even without a musical ear, can patiently en- 
dure their attempts at harmony, Nevertheless, nantching appears, in 
some cases, to possess peculiar fuscinations. Of these, however, [ 
rejoice to say that I have no perception ; and I believe no man can be 
alive to them, unless he has resided many years in India, and dis- 
carded all European tastes, predilections, and assoctations’ 

Foreign Scenes, vol. I. p 192. 


Possibly, this last sentence will serve as a key not only to 
Captain Seely’s philo-hindooism, but to the similar representa- 
tions which we have been too long accustomed to receive from 
old Indians. Captain S. is frank and explicit; he does not 
mince matters; and when he cries, ‘ Look at home! look at 
‘home! Christians and Philanthropists:—in England, you 
‘can do good, in India none, and will only produce evil,’"—we 
know what he means, and have no doubt that this is his honest 
opinion. That he should see no use in teaching women to 
read or write, and expect no good result from the abolition of 
suttees, infanticides, and the abominations of Jughernaut or 
Kali, is quite natural. The wonder is, (and it is not less dis- 
graceful than astonishing,) that the opinions of such men upon 
such subjects should pass for testimonies and authorities, efter 
they have taken such extraordinary pains to prove, that every 
moral perception in their minds bas become confused, and 
every virtuous feeling blunted, by a long familiarity with the 
spectacle of millions abandoned to an infernal idolatry and all 
the vices which it brings in its train, 

With regard to the Author of the present volume, we have 
not the slightest wish either to impeach his veracity or to im- 
pute to him unworthy motives; but he must pardon our pro- 
nouncing him utterly incompetent to give any opinion on the 
subject of the mortal state and prospects of India. We do not 
charge him with wilful misrepresentation, but he has certainly 
either greatly imposed upon himself, or been grossly misin- 
formed by others. Thus, we find him at page 478, giving in- 
sertion to a most impudent fabrication,—a pretended petition 
of seven Hindoos in the name of one hundred Christian con- 
verts, to the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, humbly soliciting his 
Lordship’s commiseration, in consequence of their having been 
scandalously deluded by one Dr. Carey. This calumny has 
been copied apparently from the publication of a certain Mr. 
John Bowen, of Bridgewater, in 1821, in which he charges the 
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Serampore Missionaries with demoralizing the virtuous Hin- 
doos. The real nature of this transaction was exposed in the 
Friend of India, in Dec. 1822; and yet, two years after, we 
find Captain Seely lending himself to the revival of the same 
malignant fiction. For the sake of those readers to whom the 
story mey be new, we transcribe the reply that was then given 
to Mr. Bowen. 


‘ But our author has a petition to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta in 
the name of seven Christian converts, and said to be in behalf of a 
hundred, complaining “ that they are left to depend for a precarious 
subsistence on the lukewarm generosity and beneficence of strangers.’ 
What will he say, however, when he is told that, although there are 
mentioned in this petition the names of seven Hindoos, it was neither 
drawn up nor signed by them! That it is an English petition got up 
by such a friend of missions as himself, who persuaded some of those 
mentioned to go with it to the Bishop, ignorant as they were of what 
it really contained, under the expectation that, as the Bishop was a 
kind man, it might possibly obtain for them a rupee or two. Such 
was really the cuse, however, as appears indeed on the very face of 
the petition, which has not the least appearance of any thing trans- 
lated from the Bengalee language. Indeed, it contains the grossest 
falsehood, not only in its general texture, but in the particulars it 
professes to enumerate, as three of the men whose names are men- 
tioned, were at that very time employed by the Serampore Mission- 
aries, and receiving a monthly salary more than sufficient for the 
support of their families. These, who are really honest and good 
men, were quite astonished, when told what the petition actually con- 
tained. They had been induced to go with the person who carried 
it to the Bishop, under the idea that he, being the “ Lord Padre” 
and a generous man, would probably give them something because 
they were Christians! If these men were verbally told any thing 
respecting its contents, they never knew what it really contained ; 
they never saw it in Bengalee, and to it even in English they never 
affixed their signature ! 

‘The whole of this therefore was a manceuvre, worthy of such a 
friend to missions, an imposition on the credulity of a few simple 
natives. What indeed could they have made of the following strains 
of grandiloquence, had they been placed before them in Bengalee, 
and which our author, to render more emphatic, has given in Italics? 
“ Expelled from their cast and expatriated their homes and families, 
deprived of the countenance and support of those to whom they are 
allied by the ties of nature, and become objects of contempt and de- 
rision to their Hin brethren, they now, in this state of humiliation, 
experience the fallacy of these promises by which they were deluded.” 
Or how could they have comprehended the following: ‘ Con- 
demned like outcasts of suciety to depend for a precarious subsistence 
on the lukewarm generosity and beneficence of igs to whom 
shall your petitioners in the overwhelmings of their affliction look up 
for support and protection, unless to your Lordship, who hath been 
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selected to fill the highest and most respectable station of the Epis- 
copacy in India?’? What did these poor natives kuow about the 
highest or the lowest station of the Episcopacy in India? and what 
of his Lordship’s being selected in England to fill its highest seat? 
What could they make of all these expressions, particularly as they 
were in English ? 

‘ The friend who put this hoax upon him, however, has left him 
quite in the dark about the end of this affair, its most important part; 
for he adds, “I know not the result of the appeal thus made by 
these condemned outcasts of Society, nor of the existence of any 
means by which the Reverend Bishop could mitigate the extensive 
mischief complained of. The petitioners must continue to writhe 
under the pangs of lacerated affection, for the fiat of his Lordship 
cannot restore them to their friends, their families, and their home ”’ 
Though our author knew not of any means existing, by which his 
Lordship “ could mitigate the pangs of lacerated affection under 
which these condemned outcasts were writhing,’ however, such 
means did exist. As all these seven were at that time living com- 
fortably at their own homes with their wives and families, three of 
them at Serampore and the other four at Calcutta, a rupee to each, as 
** buxeesh” from his Lordship, would have obliterated every pang of 
lacerated affection ; of which it is strange that our author should not 
have been aware, since he has lived in Bengal. This they might 
possibly have obtained ; but his Lordship having the good sense to 
acquaint the Serampore Missionaries with the business, the writer of 
this article waited on his Lordship the next day, and acquainted him 
with the real state of things, when his Lordship Sure, that if he 
had heard nothing further on the business, he should only have 
given them a rupee or some such thing, as the petition appeared to 
deserve no further notice; but that as he now knew how the case 
stood, he should send these petitioners off with a reproof, should they 
call again. The worthy friend of missions who got up the petition, 
however, never sent them again; and nothing further has been since 
heard of this petition—except as it has been circulated in Britain, 
answering probably the end for which it was created.’ 


To do justice to Captain Seely, he does not appear to be ac- 
tuated by any spirit of enmity against the Missionaries ; but 
this is a sorry excuse for his incorrect statements. Their tracts, 
he says, contain a great deal about ‘ faith, grace, reprobation, 
‘and many uointelligible terms and meanings, with much vin- 
‘dictive and censorious comment.’ Of these tracts, we venture 
to say, the Captain knows about as much as he here professes 
to do of the meaning of the words, faith and grace ; other- 
wise he would never have asserted, that they contain the doc- 
trine of reprobation, which is utterly untrue. He describes 
the Missionaries, generally, as ‘ stubborn,’ ‘ incredulous,’ 
‘and sanguine in the extreme,’ and sometimes ‘ uncourteous 
‘among those who could have aided their labours,—of which 
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‘the late Mr. Martyn,’ it is added, ‘ was a proof.’ As an in- 
stance of ‘ credulity, wrong feeling, and reproach,’ he cites a 
passage from the Church Missionary Register, in which a Cor- 
respondent states, that he had seen the tears stream down the 
face of the wretched Sabat as he — of ‘ the indignities and 
‘reproaches he had suffered from British Christians.’ The Au- 
thor’s reason for disbelieving this, is, that ‘a British subject 
‘would not take the trouble to reproach such contemptible re- 
‘ probates.’ Thus, from the avowed contempt in which native 
converts are held by British subjects, he infers the improba- 
bility of their meeting with insult!! One more passage in 
this connexion requires notice. Captain Seely expresses his 
‘true concern’ at meeting with a paragraph in that ‘ old and 
‘very respectable Review, the Eclectic,’ in which the Abbé 
Dubois is represented as having probably been spirited up to 
abuse the Bible Society and the Serampore Missionaries, by 
some of the military gentry of Calcutta. We have since traced 
the Abbé home to some of his Calcutta authorities; yet, Cap- 
tain Seely gravely informs us, that the Abbé was one thousand 
miles distant from Calcutta, and therefore could not have de- 
rived his information from such a source! ‘ The Qua,-hies,’ we 
are told, (and we rejoice to hearit,) ‘ have subscribed, most 
‘liberally, thousands of rupees to the schools, chapels, and 
‘missionaries.’ To the Missionaries, however, we must inform 
our Author, that they have never been called — to sub- 
scribe. Here, again, he seems to have followed Mr. Bowen, 
who discovers a peculiar antipathy against Missionary collec- 
tions, or, as he terms them, ‘ spiritual letters of marque.’ ‘ A 
‘little inquiry would have convinced him,’ says the Friend of 
India in reply, ‘that the Serampore Missionaries have never 
‘ been supported by Missionary collections ; that, while endea- 
‘ vouring to do what they could towards spreading Christianity 
‘in India, or, if he will have it so, towards demoralizing the 
‘ Hindoos, they have supported themselves as really as he has 
‘ supported himself while attempting to hold them up to public 
‘execration ; and that they have never appealed to the public 
‘for aid, either in India or Britain, except to intreat their as- 
‘ sistance towards objects too heavy to be met by themselves, 
‘asthe Education of Youth, and the Translation and Printing 
‘ofthe Sacred Scriptures.’ If, in subscribing their rupees in 
aid of these objects, the Calcutta gentry imagine that they are 
laying the Missionaries under personal obligation, we can only 
deplore their ignorance. But, adds Captain S., ‘ the military 
‘have other occupatious than entering into religious contro- 
‘ versies.” How overwhelming and incessant soever their oc- 
cupations in Calcutta,—and it is sufficiently notorious what a 
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life of constant bodily and mental activity our countrymen 
lead in that Presidency,—certain it 1s that very many of them 
find time to enter so far into religious controversies, as to take 
part in questions purely religious, and to give very docided 
opinions, and put forth peremptory statements, without know- 
ing whereof they affirm, or being sufficiently careful to ascer- 
tain the truth. Far, however, from involving all the military 
gentry of Calcutia in this condemnation, we acknowledge the 
obligations which the Public are under to some of this class for 
effective co-operation in the cause of Missions, and the promo- 
tion of religious knowledge and education in general. 

But to return to the Ghauts. The ascent from Capooly to 
the summit of the defile,‘ may be altogether six miles :’ it is 
extremely steep and rugged, the Poonah Government, on poli- 
tical grounds, having always objected to the repairing or im- 
proving of the pass. The scenery is said to be extremely 
magnificent, though not equal to that of the Ghauts to the 
southward.* The difficulties of scaling this mountain wall, 
however, does not by any means appear equal to that of cross- 
iug some of the paramos of the western hemisphere. This 
chain, which ia some respects may support the designation of 
the ‘ Oriental Andes,’ 


‘extends from Cape Comorin, opposite Ceylon, in one unbroken 
series, with the exception of an opening, at Paniany in the Malabar 
country, of about twelve miles in breadth, stretching away, in a 
northern line, to er et of Candeish, not far from Surat. In 
no part do they recede fifty miles from the sea, and in one part only 
do they approach closer than eight miles. There are but few passes 
known to us; and till men of science investigate this stupendous 
barrier, we are likely to know little about them. Such men as Hum- 
boldt or Bompland, would, in these mountains and unknown regions, 
find a rich harvest, in countries abounding with a vast variety of new 
and interesting matter, and extending for nearly 900 miles: a scien- 
tific exploration of these mountains, is, in fact, a great desideratum, 
.sse They are said to average from 3000 to 5500 fect in height, pro- 
lific in all the wonders and beauties of nature. In the high moun- 
tains to the southward, much valuable meteorological data might be 
obtained ; for, while below ( Payeen) it is raining in torrents for three 
successive months, in the table-land above (Bala G’hat,) it is the 
fine season. Numerous rivers intersect the low country, which, dur- 
ing the S.W. monsoon, run with astonishing velocity ; sume few, that 
have their sources in the mountains, have the whole year a shallow 
stream.’ pp. 65—7. 


The same meteorological phenomenon occurs in the Arabian 


* The ascent of the Nil herree mountains to Dimhutty, by a steep 
track, is fourteen miles in length. 
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peninsula, which consists in like manner of an elevated table- 
land supported by a longitudinal range of mountains, rising at 
a distance of from thirty to eighty miles from the western 
coast. The mountains of Yemen are watered by regular 
showers from June to the latter part of September. In Hadra- 
maut and the south-eastern parts, the rainy season lasts from 
the middle of February to the middle of April; while in the 
mountains bordering on the Persian Gulf, the rains begin in 
November, and end in February ; thus making the tour of the 
Peninsula as impelled by the prevalent winds. Throughout 
the rest of the route to Elora, 


‘ there is nothing,’ says Captain Seely, ‘ to gratify the philanthropist, 
instruct the legislator, or please the philosopher; no flourishing 
towns, public institutions, or learned communities; no splendid 
buildings, fine bridges, or beautiful gardens ; nothing, in fact, to de- 
note ser ote or happiness, Compared with the British provinces, 
it may truly be called one wild waste. Wherever the Mabhratta 
comes, the land is cursed. A few mud-built huts, where the rem- 
nants of a scattered people have horded together for mutual protec- 
tion, are the only signs of civilization that these fertile plains present 
for one hundred and fifty miles. Worse than the locust or beasts of 
prey, what Mahratta warfare could not utterly destroy, hordes of 
Bheel and Pindarries were hired and introduced into these countries 
to elfect.’ p. 63. 


The temple of Karli, with its noble vestibule, and the sit- 
ting fizure of Budha, is briefly passed over by our Aathor, 
Lord Valentia having minutely described them. Here reside 
a concourse of priests and fakeers who are supported by the 
Peishwa. 


‘One of them, an ascetic of high renown, had a singularly mild 
and serene countenance: he was sitting before a flame of fire, day 
and night, with a cloth over his mouth, to prevent his inhaling pollu- 
tion, or destroying any living substance. fie was regularly fed with 
parched grain, and his water for drinking was strained through a 
cloth. J addressed him with reverence. He turned up his fine, placid 
countenance, and looked at me with eyes that s of heaven. I almost 
wished at the moment to be a Brahman, This man appeared the 
image ot self-denial, absorbed in contemplating the wonders of God. 
Doubtless, his ideas and actions were purity itself: such was his cha- 
racter ; for he had resisted the most tempting offers to reside at the 
court of the Peishwa, and nothing could withdraw him from the 
arched temple and circular altar of Karli. He was too lost in mental 
abstraction to heed me: he never speaks; but he was evidently in 
prayer, as I could see by the working of the muscles of his face.’ 

pp- 73, 4. 


Cau we avy longer feel surprise ut the hold which idolatry 
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and the juggles of its priests maintain on the minds of the 
poor Hindoos, when we find an English officer speaking in 
terms like these, of a miserable victim of an infernal supersti- 
tion? Captain Seely almost wished himself a Brahman! He 
would, we suspect, have seen a Christian ascetic turn up his 
fine, placid countenance, and look at him with eyes that spoke 
of a real converse with Heaven,—he would have seen the 
muscles of his face work, long enough before he would have 
wished himself a minister of the true sanctuary, or a missionary 
of Christ? And yet, we would match Dr. Carey's countenance 
with that of any Brahman. His self-denial is not much less 
admirable, his contemplations on the Deity not much less en - 
lightened, nor is he, we may venture to add, much less instant 
in prayer, than the poor wretch whom Captain Seely envied. 

At length, our Author reached the object of his pilgrimage, 
and ‘ Bruce’s emotions,’ he says, ‘ were not more vivid or 
‘tumultuous on first beholding the springs of the Nile, than 
‘ were mine on reaching the temples of Elora.’ 


‘Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly coming upon a stu- 
pendous temple, within a large open court hewn out of the solid 
rock, with all its parts perfect and beautiful, standing proudly alone 
upon its native bed, and detached from the neighbouring mountain, 
by a spacious area all round, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 feet 
broad; this unrivalled fane rearing its rocky head to a height of 
nearly 100 feet —its length about 145 feet, by 62 broad,—having 
well formed door-ways, windows, staircases to its upper floor, contain- 
ing fine large rooms of a smooth and polished surface, regularly 


divided by rows of pillars: the whole bulk of this immense block of — 


isolated excavation being upwards of 500 feet in circumference, and, 
extraordinary as it may appear, having beyond its areas, three hand- 
some figure galleries, or virandas, supported by regular pillars, with 
compartments hewn out of the boundary scarp, containing forty-two 
gigantic figures of the Hind mythology ;—the whole three galleries 
in continuity, enclosing the areas, and occupying the almost incredi- 
ble space of nearly 420 feet of excavated rock; being, upon the 
average, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all round, and in height 14 feet 
and a half; while above these again are excavated fine large rooms. 
Within the court, and opposite these galleries, or virandas, stands 
Keylas the proud, wonderfully towering in hoary majesty. A mighty 
fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic of antiquity in the known world.’ 

pp- 107, 8. 


We would not abridge this description, that the Author 
might describe the chief object of his tour in his own way ; 
but, in his burst of enthusiasm, he here loses himself in the 
clouds, and becomes unintelligible. The fact is, that this 
noble excavation consists of a gateway leading into the open 
area described, the perpendicular sides of which are hewn into 
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the galleries or virandas; and in the centre -of the area, fol- 
lowing in a line from the gateway to the end of the excavation, 
are three separate temples or tabernacles, hewn out of the 
rock, but represented as if supported on the backs of elephants 
which form their bases. The whole excavation, not these en- 
closed tabernacles, bears the title of Kailasa or Paradise. 
Altogether, it is not less than a mile and a quarter in length, 
and contains sixteen caves, many of them of two stories, one or 
two of three, and most of them not less than from 100 to 150 
feet in depth; the whole wrought out of the solid granite. 
Beginning from the North, the first of these celebrated 
caves is named the Jagunath Sabha, or Lord of the Universe : 
it has a viranda and an upper and lower apartment, all elabo- 
rately sculptured with figures of Hindé mythology, and among 
others, one of Budha. The pillars and recesses are richly 
sculptured, and the principal apartment is 78 feet in depth, by 
66 in breadth. The next excavation is named Paraswa Rama, 
a sanguinary avatar of Vishni, which had for its object to 
exterminate the Kshatru tribe or warriors; a legend which 
favours the supposition, that a violent change in the faith of 
India, substituted the rites of Vishni and the Brahminical in- 
stitution of Castes for the older and more simple Budhic 
faith. The story is, that Paraswa Rama, after having inundated 
with rivers of blood the whole earth, (that is India,) was de- 
sirous of offering a sacrifice, but could find no Brahman-willin 
to join with a murderer. Mounting the hills of Concan, he 
perceived fourteen dead bodies cast up by the sea on the banks 
of a river, upon which, although in a state of putrefaction, he 
performed the act of resuscitation, and then conferred on them 
the order of Brahman; they aided him, in return, in his.sacri- 
fice, and these fourteen formed the stock of the Mahratta tribe 
of Keken Natha. Whatever connects the history of the caves 
with the details of the Mahabarat and the origin of the castes 
of India, tends to throw a ray of light upon the question of 
their origin. The third cave 1s that of Indra Sabha, the Lord 
of the Sky. These three temples have communication with 
each other, and may be considered as a distinct cluster. No 
part of these extraordinary caves presents a finer specimen of 
the state of Hindd sculpture, than the rich decorations, the 
fluted pillars and elaborate sculptures of Indra Sabha. A 
temple adjoining to this excavation is dedicated to Adinatha, 
a species of intercessory deity among the Djatty or Jains, the 
most numerous sect in the Guzerat. The fourth cave, the 
Dherma Linga, is approached by a cut or avenue of 100 feet 
in length, and is iteelt a chamber about 60 feet in length by 25 
feet in breadth, where the object of Hindé worship appears as 
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the God of Justice, and as such, the God of Death,—the same 
allegorical personage that appears in the Egyptian pantheon, 
in the character of Osiris or Serapis, which answers to the 
Grecian Minos and Rhadamanthus. In this cave, the male 
figures are represented in chu/nas, or short drawers, as in the 
Egyptian sculptures. The fifth cave, Junwassa or the Nup- 
tials, has a rich display of soulpture, and is above 80 feet in 
length. The cave of Rumaswara, with the smaller excavations 
called Ni/akanta and Durvasa Rishi, complete the series. 
Each of these caves is filled with an immense number of sym- 
bols, exhibiting the leading personifications of Hinda mytho- 
logy. The Nilakawta is a title of Siva or Maha-deo, described 
in the diluvian avatar of Churning the ocean, wherein he 1s 
feigned to have acquired the colour of blue, after swallowing 
the poison produced by the Suras and Asuras. Durvusa Aish 
is also an incarnation of Maha-deo, or the great sexual deity, 
alike the destroyer and re-producer of existence. Many 
parts of the legends bear evident traces of patriarchal history, 
distorted and warped by their transmission into other regions, 
and their mixture with other facts. 

But the grand central excavation of Aai/asa, with its pan- 
theon of Hindu deities displayed in the lateral and terminating 
virandas,—its immense arca, and the three central temples re- 
presented resting on the backs of elephants, carnes our asto- 
vishment to the highest pitch. This stupendous mass of 
sculpture, embracing an area of 250 feet in depth, about 150 
un breadth, and 100 feet in height, may challenge comparison 
with any wonder of antiquity. The description occupies so 
prominent a part of Capt. Seely’s narrative, and he has taken 
such pains to give all its multifarious details, that we shell 
simply refer our readers to ms pages for further information. 
The succeeding cave is called Das Avatara, or the Ten Incar- 
nations of Vishnu, which are arranged in niches between pi- 
lasters in the upper story. Among these, is one groupe of 
Mahadiva and Parvati, and at the feet of the former lie the 
five heads of the sons of Pandi. Here also is Rama Chandra, 
the subject of the Ramayana. This figure is remarkable for 
the fineness of its execution. The hero is seated in a car 
drawn by four coursers abreast on a gallop, a conductor guid- 
ing them; he ts drawing his bow, and in an attitude of great 
swength. The subject forms another coincidence between 
the numerous bas-reliefs of the Indian and Egyptian temples. 

The tine exeavation which follows, ‘ the Ashes of Ravana,’ 
bears a manifest allusion to the celebrated contest between 
the tyrant of Ceylon and Rama in pursuit of revenge for the 
violence otiered to his spouse Sita. No cave presents a richer 
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profusion of sculpture and pillared decoration, although 
Captain Seely does not mention it. Teen Tali, or the Three 
Stories, is an excavation of extraordinary extent, with many in- 
teresting pillars: the recess has a gigantic sitting statue of Rama, 
on the scale of twenty feet if standing. Dan Tali, or the Two 
Stories, is dedicated to Bharata, son of the ancient kin 
Davuchaunta and his loved spouse Sacoutala, who succeed 
his father on the throne of Ayoda (Oude): he is asserted to 
have conquered the whole earth, and to have. instituted the 
rites to the gods. His reign is placed 1200 years before the 
Christian Era. The fifteenth cave of the series is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable of all, both in form and workmanship. 
It is a vaulted temple, $5 feet in height, is called the Viswa- 
karma, or Workman; the same personage as the Egyptian 
Pthah, the artificer and maker of all things, whose plastic 
energy communicates existence and form to the universe,—in 
fact, the artist of the gods. The semicircular form of the ciel- 
ing, and the boldness and simplicity of the design, render this 
cave one of the most extraordinary of the whole range; and 
its position as the last but one, marks a coincidence with 
the order of the chambers in the royal tomb discovered by 
Belzoni, in which a long suite of symbolic apartments termi- 
nates in a covered dome of a higher character, and beyond it, 
a rough excavation. Thus, the sixteenth, or last cave, that of 
Dahr Wana, bears a name implying that it is not worthy to be 
seen after the preceding ones. A figure at the entrance is 
manifestly Guadama Budha, as depicted in Pegu and _ Ava. 
Guatanah or Guadama means Sakia, or the first Budha. Al- 
though of so inferior a class, it is a prodigious and wonderful 
work, and over its entrance, the river, Mr. Daniel says, in the 
rainy season, rushes into the plain below, forming a cascade 
that covers the front of the cave as with a curtain of chrystal. 
The prospect from this entrance, of the great tomb, the town, 
and the valley of Elora, is highly beautiful. 

India has, from the remotest periods, exercised an extraor- 
dinary influence on the destinies of the human race, and has 
always exalted to the summit of greatness and wealth, the 
state which has engrossed for a time the monopoly of her pro- 
ductions. In the Scriptural account of Solomon’s connexion 
with Ophir, we have, probably, an intimation of the means 
whereby he made silver as stones in Jerusalem. Between Egypt 
and India, we find abundant proofs of an intercourse so early, 
that the records of history do not go back to its origin, while 
the striking identity of rites and deities, and many minute 
traits of resemblance, otherwise not to be accounted for, attest 
the existence of this ancient connexion and correspondence, 
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Whoever has compared the historic records relating to that 
splendid line of monarchs who filled the throne of Thebes, 
termed the Elephantine dynasty, with the insignificant extent 
of those scattered inlets of the Nile which formed their king- 
dom, must be at a loss to conjecture how a territory so cir- 
cumscribed could acquire that preponderating importance. 
But, if their position is observed, at the extreme verge of the 
northern frontier of Egypt, it will be seen that, by commanding 
the whole course of the Nile, they formed, in fact, the key of 
the whole kingdom. On contemplating these spots as the 
entrepot of the Indian commerce, and the mart of those pre- 
cious productions so much coveted by every land, the difficulty 
vanishes. But, that such a speck should have given kings 
to a powerful nation, testifies the extraordinary importance of 
the commerce of the East. The name of these Islands, is de- 
rived from the Greek word, Aros,—Ivory. For though the 
Egyptians were well acquainted with ivory, they appear to have 
been unacquainted with the animal which supplied that value- 
able article, until a much later period. This may be inferred, 
we think, from the fact, that so peculiarly striking an animal 
never appears upon any of the sculptured monuments of Egypt. 
If we pass on to the a era of the Ptolemics, and con- 
sult the almost incredible statements of their riches, which rest 
on the authentic testimony of eye-witnesses, it will be quite 
apparent, that Egypt was largely indebted for this prosperity to 
her monopoly of Indian commerce. 

It is remarkable, indeed, how every monarchy that has figured 
in history, has enrolled among its proudest achievements, whe- 
ther true or fabulous, an invasion and conquest of India. Bac- 
chus, Hercules, Semiramis, Tenutas or Memnon, Sesostris, all 
are represented as deriving their chief glory from the conquest 
of this distant region. But, to come down to historic times, 
Palmyra, Constantinople, Venice, Pisa, Portugal, Holland, and 
lastly England, have, as they successively shared in, or mono- 
polized this mighty stream of commercial greatness, exercised 
a dominating influence upon the affairs and destinies of the 
world. And it is one of the singular anomalies which distin- 
guish this remarkable country, that she has always been the 
prize and prey of hostile invaders, has becn again and again 
cruelly plundered and drained of immense riches, and yet, she 
always has been, and still is, over-running with wealth? 

The central provinces of India, in which these excavations 
are found, are peculiarly connected with the objects of the 
historian’s research. Arian informs us, that when Alexander 
had penetrated thus far eastward, he encountered the powerful 
monarchy of the Prasit, whose warlike positions and formidable 
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demonstrations, excited that discouragement in his troops, 
which effectually barred his further progress. The embassy of 
Megasthenes to the sovereign of this extensive monarchy, from 
Seleucus Nicator, one of the successors of the Macedoman 
Conqueror, has made us acquainted with the sovereign of Pa- 
libothra and the details of his greatness ;—but whoever has at- 
tentively considered the Sculptures of Elora, will be inclined 
to refer them to a date much more remote than the reign of 
Sandracotta, which was about three hundred years before the 
Christian era. ie 

In the expedition of Alexander, we have positive proof of 
the early existence of India in a very highly civilized’ state, 
and of its power and warlike spirit. ‘The progress of this 
createst of conquerors was here effectively stayed, by a barrier 
more formidable than the one hundred and twenty provinces 
and myriads of troops of the great Persian monarchy. If the 
true character of Alexander should ever receive an oe 
illustration, (and a finer subject for the pen of a philosophical 
historian could not be selected,) a very different account will re- 
quire to be given of the true causes of that retrograde march 
which turned back the undaunted Macedonian in Bitterness of 
heart from a prize of which he well knew the value. It was 
not the natural strength only of the hill countries of India, but 
the rooted faith, stubborn allegiance, and self-devoted valour of 
the subjects of the Indian kingdoms, which overawed the 
venius of Alexander, and struck a panic into his followers. 
Whioever carefully peruses the pages of Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius, must be led to conclude, that a paramount necessity 
alone compelled Alexander to yield to the wishes of his troops, 
and to content himself with the nominal triumph of having 
marched as far as the Hyphasis. The fact seems to be, that 
the whole strength of Hindoo superstition, as wielded by the 
priesthood, was powerfully edéttell egniliee him, and a spirit of 
resistance was kindled, of a nature not to be subdued or put 
down—for it was the resistance of a whole people. So de- 
cided was this feeling as to lead the inhabitants of ‘one city to 
devote their temples and habitations to the flames, rather than 
submit to a foreign yoke, thus setting the example which we 
have seen followed in our own days at Moscow, by which 
the would-be Alexander of the nineteenth century was arrested 
in his career. And there is some reason for presuming, that 
had the Macedonian led forward his army into the defiles of 
Malwa, Kandeish, and Guzerat, he would have furnished as 
striking an example of the instability of fortune in his own 
destruction. As it was, he contented himself with assuming 


the honours of divinity, and enacting the Dyonisiac orgies. 
Vou, XXV. NSS, F 
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He had penetrated to the regions of Pandion, the fabulous 
king of the Shanskrit Puranas; and, possibly, in seeking to 
invest himself with the sacred character of an Avatar, he 
might contemplate re-appearing under more favourable auspi- 
ces on this magnificent stage of conquest, strengthened by the 
prejudices and A penening reverence attaching to his divine 
cognomen. At all events, he did not perform an empty act of 
vanity in the Bacchanalian processions by which he celebrated 
his return, but closely copied the revered Dyonisiac rites in 
conformity to his assumed character, which was better adapted 
to maken, future views on India, than the most splendid 
victories. 

In the Caves of Elora, then, there can be little doubt, we 
have the memorials of that powerful monarchy and priesthood 
which turned back a tide of conquest that had entirely swal- 
lowed up the western world. Thus far Alexander came, and 
no further. At what anterior period these caves were exe- 
cuted, can only be matter of conjecture; yet, amid all the 
mythological enigmas and extravagant fictions of the Maha- 
barat and the Ramayana, some leading features of authentic 
history may be distinguished, which may serve to throw a ray 
of light on their history. Thus much appears certain, that, 
at a very early period (supposed to be about 1700 years B.C.,), 
when a sovereign named Pandion reigned at Hastinapur, the 
capital of these regions, the established faith, which was that 
of Buddhism, was overthrown by a violent and sanguinary 
revolution, which appears to have been partly of a religious, 
and partly of a political character. In this conflict, the whole 
peninsula is said to have been inundated with blood, and the 
tribe of warriors (the Cshatruya caste) are represented as 
having been annihilated. Vishnu, the deity of the Brahmini- 
cal idolatry, under the form of Ramaswara, is feigned to have 
gained this triumph; and, as has already been mentioned, 
finding no sacerdotal race to sanction his rule, he established 
an order of Brahmans, from whom the Concan Mabhratta de- 
duces his descent. The substitution of the present complex 
ecclesiastical system for the more ancient institutions of Budd- 
hism, is, with great appearance of probability, referred to this 
revolution, when the sovereignty of India passed from the 
Paudion dynasty of Hastinapur to the race of Magadha, and 
the votaries of Buddha were driven from the peninsula to 
the higher regions bordering on Caucasus, or scattered east- 
ward and among the Indian isles. It is remarkable, that the 
Chinese are believed by the Brahmans, to have had their origin 
in an emigration of the Cshatruya or military caste of Hin- 
doos, who, abandoning the privileges of their tribes, rambled 
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in different bodies to the North-east of Bengal, and forgetting 
by degrees the rites and religion of their ancestors, establishe 

separate principalities, which were afterwards united in one 
empire*. Many circumstances, Sir William Jones says, seem 
to prove, that the Chinese and Hindoos were originally the 
same people, but having been separated nearly 4000 years, the 
former have retained few traces of their ancient consanguinity, 
The date of this supposed separation sufficiently answers to 
that which is assigned to the overthrow of the Pandu dynasty, 
and seems to eolutheit the idea that some great revolution, an- 
terior to the establishment of the Brahman polity in India, led 
to an extensive dispersion or emigration of the Buddhist tribes. 
Now, on examining the sculptures of these celebrated temples, 
we have no difficulty in recognizing the leading events cele- 
brated in their poetic annals ; the overthrow of the enemies of 
Vishnu, whose heinds are laid at the feet of their conqueror, 
and the establishment of the polytheistic mythology, in which 
the mighty Buddha is reduced to a subordinate deity in the 
thronged Pantheon. The traditions of the Hindoos ascribe 
all these excavations to the earliest period of their history ; 
and the most probable epoch which can be fixed upon, is that 
of the conquest of the Peninsula by the founder of the Ma- 
gadha dynasty, supposed to be about 1900 years before the 
Christian era. The models of these caves, M. Langles thinks, 
were clearly the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes; and he ob- 
serves, that the conquering hero represented in his chariot on 
the walls of Elora, is distinguished by the same benign phy- 
siognomy that is so remarkable in the Egyptian hero. The. 
affinity of the Indians to the Ethiopians of Kiviea, in appear- 
ance as well as in religious rites, is attested by all the ancient 
writers. Diodorus Siculus states, that Osiris was an Indian 
by extraction; and Bacchus is stated by another ancient 
writer cited by Plutarch, to have brought the worship of Apis. 
and Osiris from India to Egypt. The Indi are represented as, 
the wisest of mankind, and the Ethiopians are said to have 
heen a colony from themyf. The Elephantine dynasty was 
doubtless of Indian origin. M. de a contends that the 
Chinese were originally a colony from Egypt,—a most round- 
about way of bringing them from India, yet coming to much 





* Sir William Jones gives the following passage from the Institutes 
of Menu. ‘ Many families of the military class, having gradually 
‘ abandoned the ordinances of the Veda, and the company of Brah- 
‘mans, lived in a state of degradation, as the Pablavas, the Chinas, 
&e.’—Sir W. Jones’s Works. 4to. vol. i. p. 96. 

+ See Bryant’s Mythology. vol. iv. pp. 269, 273, 281. 
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the same thing. But we must no longer pursue this seductive 
subject. The temples of ou and those of Egypt and Nubia 
have at all events much in common, in their mystic character, 
their mythology, and then ccuhesaniitad and in both countries, 
these elaborate and wonderful works must be’ ascribed to the 
ascendancy of a powerful hierocrasy or sacred class, the magi 
and freemasous of the country, who, uniting in themselves the 
privileges of an hereditary nobility and a religious order, suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon the mullions of India, a degrading 
yoke which has been the curse of the country to the present 
hour. The institution of castes, which has placed an insuper- 
able barrier between a proud, self-sufficient, artlul, and cruel 
priesthood, and the great bulk of the population, has con- 
demned the people to perpetual ignorance and slavery, extin- 
guishing all love of country, all social virtue, and leaving the 
country the defenceless prey of every invader. 

We are glad to find even Captain Seely bearing testimony 
to the utter worthlessness of the modern Brahmans. ‘The 
‘primitive Brahmans,’ he says, ‘ were philosophers and sages, 

while their successors his ive, Lo confirm and enslave tl le minds 
‘ of the people, rendered a beautiful system of mythology and 

science vécious and siupe id.” (p. 292 ) ‘ Whatever enthusiasts 
‘ may say to the contrary, this symbol (the symbol found in all 
‘the Hindoo temples) is gi ‘ossly indecent and abhorrent to 
every moral feeling, let the subject be glossed over as it may.’ 
(p. 292.) ‘It is deeply to be lamented, that a degenerate, 
besotted, and fanatical priesthood have, to answer their own 
ends, defiled and disgraced the original ethics of a pure and 
‘moral people.’ (p. 296.) ‘ Human sacrifices were formerly 

ofered to this Hecate (Maha Cali). Bengal was the great 

seat of her superstition. In the Calica Purana it is enjom- 
‘ed: “ Let the victim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, be five 
‘years old, tf human, twe niy-five.” p- 3US.) * There is no- 

thing too depraved or lascivious for the Hindoo mind to con- 
‘template.’ (p. 281.) Once more. 


* Where is now the whole mechanism of Elora’s splendour—the 
mystic dance, the beautiful priestesses, the innumerable midnight 
lamps, the chorusses of hundreds of devoted victims, the responses 
of music, the 
the graceful-looking Brahman of the “ olden day,” clothed in long 
white vestments? All are fled, 


and are succeeded in the revolutions 
of time by a legen 


, 


. erate, Ss! uid, and oppre ssed race ,» Wi hose very pre- 
sence in the hails of their noble sires is a disgrace. Great has been 
and great is the revolution going on among the millions of Hindoos; 
cons sider the very vicious system of their native govern- 
mes invaded and thrice subjugated, the only surprise Is, 
that the ate fabric has not been more deteriorated.’ p. ‘O75. 
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Yet, strange to savy, like the Abbe Dubois, who attributes 
to the Hindoos every vice that can disgrace human nature, and 
whose description of the people of India, in his first work, 
certainly exbits them im a darker light than any other writer 
has placed them in,—Captain Seely, after this revolting and 
honest picture of the character of the Hindoos, is very angry 
at having them spoken of with disrespect by any one but him- 
self. 


‘I love the Hindoos,’ he tells us, ‘ and do not like to see them 
calumniated by men sometimes more ignorant than themselves, and 
not always more virtuous, Weak, ignorant, and prejudiced men, 
half fanatic and half mad, think proper to vilify and traduce an 
affectionate, intelligent, and loyal people, because they will not 
abandon the gods of their forefathers, and take up a creed at the 
mere fiat of a foreigner, and learn doctrines about which in fact some 
of our most learned and pious men have differed in opinion.’ p. 319. 


What persons are here alluded to as half fanatic and half 
mad, we can only conjecture : they must evidently be persons 
that Captain Seely thinks it no sin to vilify and traduce. And 
yet, if to vilify the Hindoos be a sin, he will find it hard to 
shift the charge from himself. Unless, therefore, it be the 
result of wisdom, and knowledge, and liberality in him, to 
make the same representations that proceed from weakness, 
ignorance, and prejudice in others, he must bear his share of 
the reproach. But does our Author imagine it to be no crime, 
to vilify men far wiser and holier than himself, because they 
love the Hindoos so well as to devote their lives to the attempt 
to enlighten and save them? It is true, those men differ from 
Captain Seely in deeming idolatry an infinite abomination, 
and in thinking that * a vicious and stupid,’ a lascivious and 
bloody system can neither be acceptable to God nor good for 
society. Our Author actually detends idolatry as sanctioned, 
or at least not censured by Scripture, and as a means of glori- 
fying God! (p. 316.) and is indignant at the hue and cry 
raised at such ‘ homage,’ by ‘ cant and hypocrisy, against the 
‘ poor idolater, the poor benighted heathen!’ But as we do 
not vituperate him for holding these opinions, deplorably mis- 
taken and pernicious as they are, we submit whether it is quite 
consistent with his claims to superior light and liberality, to 
vituperate those who read their Bible somewhat differently, 
and who even imagine that the conversion of the Hindoos is 
not more hopeless an undertaking, than was the conversion of 
the Saxons or the Romans of former days. Of all cants, the 
cant of a pharisaical infidelity is the worst. Should Captain 
Seely’s work reach a second edition, which we sincerely wish, 
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we entreat him for his own sake to weed his volume of these 
ignorant and calumnious remarks, and to adhere to his intention 
of not entering into theological discussion. He does not un- 
derstand the subject, or he would see the impiety of raising 
objections against the performance of the most positive com- 
mand of the Author of our Faith, the last he gave on earth, 
and that by means precisely similar to those whereby our fore- 
fathers in this land were rescued from the same darkness and 
degradation that now cover the millions of India. To profess 
and call ourselves followers of Christ and not to keep his 
commandments, Captain Seely must admit, is rank hypocrisy, 
if any thing deserves that name. As he would shrink, there- 
fore, from such an imputation above all others, we earnestly 
recommend him to direct his attention, in the evening of his 
days, to the study of that volume from which he may learn 
more of the will of Christ and derive the only consolation 
which will serve him when heart and flesh fail. ‘ One word 
‘more,’ as our Author says. ‘ Where is the distinction be- 
‘tween the Brahman of Elora worshipping the representative 
‘ form of God in stone, and the Catholic worshipping the saint 
‘on canvas? None,’ adds our Author, ‘that I can perceive.’ 
We are happy on this point pretty nearly to agree with him. 
There is littlhe—often no essential difference, except that the 
Brahman’s god is a fouler, baser, bloodier idol. But, “ God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 


Art. VI. 1. Harry and Lucy concluded: being the last Part of Early 
Lessons. By Maria Edgeworth. In four volumes, 12mo. London, 
1825. 

2. Rosamond : a Sequel to Early Lessons. By Maria Edgeworth. 
2 vols. 18mo. 

3. Frank ; a Sequel to Frank in early Lessons. By Maria Edge- 
worth. 8 vols. 18mo. 

4. A Legacy for Young Ladies, consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces, 
in Prose and Verse, by the late Mrs. Barbauld. 12mo. pp. 266. 
Price 7s. 6d. London. 1826. 

5. English Stories, Third Series: illustrating the Progress of the 
Reformation, under the Tudor Princes. By Maria Hack. 12mo. 
Price 7s. 1825. 

G. Grecian Siories. By Maria Hack, 18mo. Price 3s. 1824. 

7. Chronology of the Kings of England, in easy Rhyme, for Young 
People. By the late Rev, Edmund Butcher, of Sidmouth. 24mo. 
Price 2s. London. 1825. 


iu we have not many juvenile readers, we mav presume upon 
attracting the attention of parents, and all who are con- 
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cerned in the education of youth, by the list of works prefixed 
to this article. It has often excited serious compunction with- 
in us, to find ourselves so much like Lord Eldon in point of 
our delay in giving judgements in that interesting class of 
causes—books for young people. We own that we are deeply 
in arrears, and the attractive pile of duodecimos of this de- 
scription now before us, it would i Sap the long vacation to 
peruse and decide on, At the risk of being charged with 
partiality, we have selected these few for a hearing. 

We are rejoiced once more to meet with our valued friend, 
the Parent’s Assistant. There was a lady named Maria 
Edgeworth, who published, a few years ago, a volume of (so 
called) Comic Dramas, and three dull volumes entitled Har- 
rington and Ormond. The public imagined at first, that they 
proceeded from the Author of Castle Rackreut and the Mo- 
dern Griselda; but the perusal so far undeceived them, that 
those books were soon by general consent forgotten, and it 
seemed that Miss Edgeworth was no more. Her re-appear- 
ance, therefore, in the present volumes, will be hailed as a 
species of literary resurrection. Here she is quite herself 
again, and the three sets of domestic histories which are now 
given to the public, complete a series of works which, as 
illustrations of some important principles of practical educa- 
tion, are invaluable. 

‘ Harry and Lucy’ was begun by Mr. Edgeworth upwards of 
fifty years ago, for the use of his own family, and ‘ was pub- 
‘ lished at a time,’ remarks his Daughter, ‘ when no one of any 
‘ literary character, excepting Dr. Watts and Mrs. Barbauld, 
‘ had ever condescended to write for children.’ 


‘ That little book was, I believe, the very first attempt to give any 
correct elementary knowledge or taste for science in a narrative 
suited to the comprehension of children, and calculated to amuse 
and interest as well as to instruct.’ 


It is due tu the memory of Mr. Edgeworth, and to the living 
claims of one who has been a still greater favourite with the 
ublic, to point out the lasting obligations which they have 
laid society under by contributing to set the fashion of writing 
for children. The difference in this respect between the pre- 
sent day and fifty years ago, is most striking. A long list 
might now be furnished of those who have done themselves 
the highest credit by similar publications, among whom the 
Taylor family, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Marcet, and Mrs. Hack 
claim the most honourable mention. Were we reviewing a 
work of Miss Edgeworth’s for the first time, it would be our 
duty to advert to that systematic exclusion of all religious 
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reference-by which they are notoriously characterized,—a pe- 
culfarity which would fatally vitiate their sah ‘ss, were they 
to be considered as the only books that were to be put into the 
hands of achild. Of the system of practical education which 
they ure designed to illustrate, theological instruction forms 
no-part. Still, as the omission is to be supplied by other 
works, the practical usefulness of these, as far as they go, 1s 
not seriously afiected by the radical error in the’ Author’s 
theory,—any more than the value of an introdaction to arith- 
metic, music, or geography is taken away by its not including 
religious information. A_ child religiously educated would 
take it for eranted, that Harry and Lucy, Frank and Rosa- 
mond, observed the | duty of prayer, read the Bible, kept holy 
the Lord’ s day, and talked sometimes about heaven,—although 
the book does not tellus so. It would never occur to them, 
that such good children could be so good, and yet be brought 
up. in impiety. And such a conclusion on the part of a child 
would be both reasonable and just. Miss Edgeworth’s works 
abound with admirable lessons ; but, to use her own tllustra- 
tion, borrowed from Dr. Johnson,—‘ Sir, any body can bring a 
‘ horse to the water, but who can make him drink? In the 
knowledge, the practical wisdom, the useful remark, and 
amiable exa sige ees these works exhibit to the minds of 
young persons, W ‘have prepared the means of most valuable 
instruct tion; para to form Harrys and Franks, Rosamonds and 
Lucys,—to obtain such results in fact, we must call in the aid 
of principles, sentiments, and motives, apart trom which all 
theories of education are worse than Utopian, are empincal 
and delusive. 

But we are not now discussing Miss Edgeworth’s theory of 
education. Her books are admirable, and, though not religious, 
may be conside red as an invaluable standing supple ment to the 
catalogue of religious publications. Let them be considered 
as telating chie fly to physic al education, rather ps » to senti- 
mental edu ation, and they will not appear to lie open to 
serious objecaon. For our own parts, we as Seaeete cannot 
do without Miss Edgeworth; and as she appeals, im her pre- 
face, from parents to children, we must frankly state, that the 
judgement of all reviewers under fourteen is decidedly in her 
favour. 

We are not sure whether, of the works now before us, we 
do not prefer the smaller ones. The character of Frank is ad- 
mirably developed. But, as the se volumes have been published 
for some time, and are perhaps in the bands of many of our 
young friends, we shall take our extracts from the later work ;. 
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premising that ‘ Frank’ is designed for the perusal of boys from 
eight to twelve ; Rosamond for girls between ten and fourteen ; 
and Harry and Lucy for young people from the age of ten to 
fourteen. Harry, it must be observed, is quite of a mechanical 
turn, not remarkably quick or brilliant, but eo perse- 
vering, and ingenious. His second attempt at bridge-building 
may afford a fair specimen, 


« « Mamma desires you, Harry, to come in.” 

‘ « Does she indeed?” said Harry, much disappointed ; but recol- 
lecting what had happened the last time he had neglected to obey a 
summons of this sort, he immediately turned his back on his bridge, 
and followed Lucy. She was desired not to tell him who the visitors 
were, and he did not care, he said, he did not want to know their 
names ; they must be strangers, and of strangers, one name was to 
him the same as another. He could have wished to know how many 
people there were, but Lucy seemed to consider it her duty not to 
answer this question, and Harry forbore to repeat it. Though he 
had conquered his original habits of bashfulness, sufficiently to be 
able to face strangers without much visible repugnance, yet still he 
felt an inward reluctance. Nevertheless, courageously he turned the 
lock of the door, and entered the sitting-room. To his relief, for it 
must be confessed that, notwithstanding his intrepid entrance, it was 
a relief to him, he found that there was not what he dreaded, a for- 
mal circle. ‘There were only two people; an elderly gentleman 
whose countenance was benevolent and sensible, and a lady, seem- 
ingly some years younger, of an engaging appearance. Harry liked 
his first look at both, and Lucy liked their first look at him. He 
studied them, as he stood beside his mother’s chair. He perceived 
that she and his father liked them: that they certainly were not new 
acquaintances, more like old friends. Aiding his remarks on phy- 
siognomy by listening to the conversation, he presently discovered, 
that Rupert’s cottage and all that it contained, of furniture, at 
least, belonged to them; that they were the persons who had pro- 
mised the use of their library ; and that the performance of this pro- 
mise had been delayed by their absence from home, and by a house- 
keeper's mistake about a key. At last, the lady's name came out, 
Lady Digby; and the gentleman’s, Sir Rupert Digby. 

** Now,” thought Lucy, “ Iknow why this is called Rupert’s 
Cottage.” Something was said about the pleasure of a former meeting 
last summer, and Lucy then whispered to Harry, 

‘«« These are the nice shipwreck people, [ do believe.” 

*« Nice shipwrecked people! Where were they shipwrecked ?” 
said Harry, “ on this coast ?”’ 

‘« No, no, not that | know of; I only mean, they were the morning 
visitors the day of the puddle and pump, who told the story of the 
shipwreck,” said Lucy. 

‘ Harry understcod by this time what she meant, and much did 
they both wish that something would turn the conversation to ship- 
wrecks ; but though they got to the sea, it was only for sea-bathing, 
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never further than to a bathing-house. Then Sir Rupert and their 
father began to talk of public affairs ; no chance of shipwrecks! Un- 
expectedly Sir Rupert turned to Harry, and in his mild manner, said, 

‘« T am sure you oust wish us away.” 

¢« No, Sir, | do not,” said Harry. 

«« Indeed !’’ said Sir Rupert, smiling. 


‘ I did when I first heard the sound of your carriage,” said Har- 
ry, * but not since | have seen you.” 


‘* And Iknow why you wished us away, when you heard the 
sound of our wheels,”’ said Sir Rupert. “ I heard something of a 
little bridge, which your mother was going out to see, just as we came 
in. Why should not we all go to look atit? Pray take us with you: 
1 am interested about it for our own sake, you know. If it should 
stand through the winter, as I hope it will, next summer, when we 
come to this cottage for sea-bathing, Lady Digby and 1 may profit by 
the mother’s bridge ; you see I know its name already.” 

‘ Lady Digby rose immediately to second Sir Rupert's proposal. 
While Lucy went for her mother’s bonnet and shawl, Harry ran on 
before, to set up a red flag, which she had made for him, in its des- 
tined place, on the right hand side of the bridge. Knowing what ber 
Brother was going to do, and anxious that he should have time to acs 
conplish his purpose, she rejoiced at every little delay that occurred 
on their waik. She was glad when her mother stood still to look at 
the flapping flight of a startled sea-bird ; glad when Lady Digby stop- 
ped to admire the growth of her favourite myrtle; glad when Sir Rupert 
slackened his pace to tell the history of a weeping birch-tree, which 
he had planted when he was a boy. But by the time this was ended; 
she began to think Harry must be ready for them, and grew impatient 
to get on to that turn in the walk, where she expected the first sight 
of the flag of triumph ; but no red banner streaming to the wind aps 
peared. She saw several men standing near the bridge, and she ran 
on to see what they were doing, and what delayed the hoisting of the 
flag, When sbe came nearer to the spot, she saw that the people 
had gathered round the ass-cart. The ass had taken an obstinate fit, 
to which report said that he was subject, and no power could now get 
him over the bridge, though he had crossed it once with his empt 
cart. His leader, a good-natured boy, who was very fond of him, 
prayed that he might not be beaten, and undertook to get him on by 
fair means in time ; but the ploughman had become angry, it being 
now near his dinner-time, and had begun to belabour the animal. witn 
his oaken stick. Harry stopped his tury, and declared that he would 
rather the cart never went over his bridge, than that the ass should 
be so ill used. The ass stood trembling all over, the boy patting him, 
and cheering him, and engaging for him; and the ploughman, resting 
upon his stick, sulkily muttering that while the world stood, he would 
never get the obstinate beast over again without ea good cudgel. It 
was just at this time that Lucy came up, and Harry put into her hands 
the tlag of triumph, telling ber that they had been obliged to take it 
down, because they thought it frightened the ass. All manner. of 
coaxing words and ways were wicdon donkey by his litle owner and 
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Harty alternately and in conjunction, ‘but’ all im vain, His fore-leg, 
indeed, he advanced, but further he would ‘not be moved. | By this 
time, Sir Rupert and Lady Digby, and Hatry’s father and mother had 
arrived, and as soon as they saw what was going on, or rather what 
was not going on, they commended Harry’s forbearance and patience, 
and were inclined to think, that it was not, as the ploughman pro- 
nounced, sheer obstinacy in the ass, but that he might fave some good 
and sufficient reason, or instinct, for his refusal. Harry’s father, 
standing on the bank, where he had a view of the arch of the bridge, 
observed the cracks which at first startled Harry, and which now were 
more alarming; for, as even weer! could not help acknowledging to 
herself, they had opened wider. In one place, about two feet from 
the key-stone, just at the turn of the arch, there was a crack half'an 
inch open, and zigzagging through all the mason work, the morta? 
giving way, and the stones separated. 

‘« This is a bad job, my dear Harry,” said his father. 

« Tt is, father,” said Harry. ‘ Lam glad they did not force the 
ass over.” 

‘« Tam glad you stopped them, my dear,” said his mother. 

‘ Sir Rupert Digby, now coming up, told Lucy, that he had see an 
elephant in India refuse to go over.a bridge after he had once put his 
foot upon it, knowing by bis half-reasoning instinct, that it was not 
strong enough to bear his weight. ‘The masters, and the engineers, 
and architects may be mistaken in their calculations, but he never is.” 

* Harry asked his father, what he thought could be done to streng 
then his bridge, since it seemed not strong enough even to bear the 
weight of the ass cart. 

‘« Mamma,” said Lucy, “ even if Harry’s bridge will not do for 
carts or horses, it will do perfectly well for foot-passengets, “for you 
and me, mamma, do not you think so? Since it bore the weight of 
the ass cart once, it would bear mine, I am sure.—I should not bée 
afraid—much—to try. I will go over it, shall I, Harry ?” diay 

« No, no,” said Harry, catching hold of her, “ pray do not.” ” 

** No, I desire you will not, my dear Lucy,” said her futher, 
“ till it has been determined whether it is safe or not.” 

‘ And how shall we do that, father?” said Harry, anxiously. 

** You shall see, Harry.” 

* His father ordered that the ass should be released, and that the 
cart should he filled with stones. Then he desired two of the men 
who were standing by to roll this loaded cart by the shafts, as they 
would a wheelbarrow, upon the bridge, and to empty it on @ spot 
which he pointed out to them. This they could do without going 
beyond the sound part. 

** Oh papa!” cried Lucy, “ it will all come down—what a pity !”” 

‘** We must try the bridge fairly, my dear,” said her father, “ by 

utting as much weight on the weakest part as it is ever likely to 
rave to bear. If it stands this, you may safely go over it afterwards. 
If it fails, Harry will, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing, that 
no human creature will be hurt or endangered.” | hai 

*« Thank you, faiher,”’ Harry would have said, but'the thundering’ 
G2 
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noise of the emptying of the stones forbade. All his soul was in his 
eyes, and fixed upon the crack. It opened more and more, and a 
new crack appeared ; the sides of the arch having been pressed in- 
wards, by the great weight placed upon the haunches, forced the 
crown of the arch upwards; and though the key-stone, with one or 
two stones on each side of it, were (was) held together by the mor. 
tar, yet the weight of earth on the sides, had pushed most of the 
others out of their places, and the whole bridge hung in a perilous 
State. 


* “« Oh, poor Harry's second bridge !” cried Lucy. ‘* Oli, mother ! 
are not you sorry for him ?” 

* « Very sorry, indeed, Lucy ! pepocielly as he bears it so well,” 
said his mother, looking at him, as he stood collected in himself and 
resigned. 

* « Thank God, nobody has been hurt by it,’’ said he. 

‘ “ The other side is safe still,” said Lucy; “ there is a pathway 
there broad enough ; could not that do, and could not this be re- 
paired ?” 

* « No,” said her father ; “ it will be better to make a new one, 
or to have none at all, At all events, this bridge must not be left 


in this condition. It might tempt people to go over it, and they might 
meet with some accident.” 


« « Oh, father! let it be taken down,” cried Harry ; ‘ I will help 
to pull it down myself.” 

« « That would be too hard upon you, Harry; it shall be taken 
dowa for you,” said his father. 

‘ He gave the necessary orders, and the work commenced. Luc 
turned away, unable to stand the sight of the total demolition of 


Harry’s bridge. Her sympathy comforted him, and he looked grate- 
fully towards her. 


* « What 1 think most of, father,” said he, ‘is all the expense 
you have been at for me, for nothing, all wasted !” 
‘ « 1 do not consider it as wasted, Harry,” said his father ; * for it 


has amused and employed you, and has taught you something, I 
hope.””’ Vol. LI. pp. 120—131. 


Poor Harry at length, on consulting the Encyclopedia, finds, 
that ‘ to make the pressure on the arch quite correct,’ it is 
necessary for him to understand cycloids, hyperbolas, intrados, 
extrados, and curves of equilibration, as well as the algebraic 
signs by which geometrical problems are worked. On this 


discovery, he gives up his arch, and resolves to learn mathe- 
matics. 


* « You have come exactly” (said his father) “to the conviction 
to which I knew your two experiments and your good sense would 
bring you ; that mathematics are so necessary, not only to bridge- 
building, but to almost all the useful arts as well as sciences, that you 
can make but little progress without that knowledge.” ” 


We shall give one more extract of a different kind, and 
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then, we imagine, we may safely leave our readers to’ form 
their own opinion of the succéss with which the Author has 
contrived in these volumes to bring a fund of useful and eyen 
philosophical information into a popular and pleasing form, 


‘On the evening of the last day of their journey, Harry and Lacy 
looked out anxiously at every house they saw; and many times th 
hoped that cottages which at a distance peeping between trees 
charming, would be theirs, till, on a nearer view, they were as:often 
contented to let them pass. One with a honeysuckle porch, and ano- 
ther with a trellis, and another with a pomegranate in full flower. 
Lucy, however, looked back with regret, fearing that theirs could 
never be so pretty. Theirs was to be on the sea-shore, but as yet 
they did not seem to be near the sea. Presently they turned into a 
lane, which led down a steep hill, with hedges so high on each side, 
that nothing could be seen, but the narrow road before them. At the 
bottom of this lane, to the right, there was a gate, and a road lead- 
ing through a wood, Harry’s father stopped the carriage, and asked 
an old woman who came to the gate, “ Is this the road to Rupert’s 

Cottage ?”’ 

‘ «© Yes, sir.”? 

««] am glad of it,’’ thought Harry; “ we are sure of a wood; 
that is one good thing.” 

‘ The gate opened, and they drove in. | 

* « Now we shall see what sort of a place it is,’”’ said Lucy. Ru- 

pert’s cottage was at the foot of a high hill covered with trees, which 
sheltered it at the back. In front was a er small green lawn sur- 
rounded with evergreens. The cottage had a hcneysuckle poreh, end 
a bow-window, and a trellis. The outside was all that Lucy desired: 
and within—within it was an odd kind of house, with one long mat- 
ted passage, and steps up here and down there, and rooms that had 
been enlarged, with jutting windows, and niches, and nooks, in 
curious ways; and Lucy liked it all the better for not being a regular 
house. The rooms in which she and Harry were to sleep, if rooms 
they could be called, were “ very, very small,” as even Lucy obser- 
ved; there was but just space for a little bed, and a little table, and 
a little chair, and for a little person to turn about in. No chest of 
drawers or any such luxury, only a press in the corner cut in the 
wall. But the more difficulties, the more inconveniences, the better ; 
there would be more work for ingenuity, in contriving*how to settle 
themselves and their goods. Lucy wanted. to have the trunks brought 
in, and to go to the unpacking and arranging directly ; but Harry 
had other thoughts in his hoot 

“ Lucy,” said he, “ I am disappointed in one thing, and a great 

thing.”” 

‘ « What, my dear Harry ?” said Lucy, opening her eyes wide, 


‘ « The sea,” said —e looking out of the window; “ no view 
. the sea any where. I thought the cottage was to be on the sea- 
shore.”’ , 


‘ And so it was, but the sea was hidden from the view of the win- 
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dows of the house by a sand bank, which had been thrown up by the 
tide, and which was »ow oovered by a plantation of evergreens. 
Harry persuaded Lucy to put off unpacking their trunk till morning, 
and to go out with him in search of the sea. He led the way, and 
as they went round the little lawn, she, delighted with the new place, 
and with every new flower and shrub, would have often stopped to 
admire, ‘* Oh, Harry! look at this myrtle, taller than I am! Oh, 
Harry, this inyrtle, taller than Mamma !”” 

* Harry looked back, but ran on to find. his way to the sea-shore. 

« « This is the way, this is the way !”’ heshouted joyously to Lucy, 
bidding her, *« Follow ! toliow ! follow !”” 

‘ But suddenly he stopped, and was silent, struck by the first 
sight of the ocean. Lucy followed, and turning abruptly the corner 
of the rock which had hid the view from her, exclaimed, “¢ The 
sea! the sea!’’ 

‘ She stood for some moments in silence beside her brother, look- 
ing at the vast extent of water, far as her sight could reach, bounded 
only by the sky. They were now standing on the sands of the shore. 
It was a still evening, the tide was ebbing, the sun setting, and there 
was a long bright light upon the water; while the green and white 
waves, Curling yently over each other, moved on continually. 

« « How beautiful it is!’ exclaimed Lucy; ‘* How grand ! Harry, 
is it nat more beautiful and grander than you expected ? is not it; 
Harry ?' 

=, 0 lofinitely,” said Harry; “but bush! I want to look, and to 
listen Lo it.”’ 

* Lucy stood beside her brother a little while longer, and then ran 
baek to the house to cali her mother to look at it, before the sun 
should be quite set. Her mother came, and they found Harry still 
on the sawe spot fixed in admiration. His mother seemed to know 
what he felt and thought, and to sympathise with him just as he 
wished. At first in silence, then expressing for him in words, that 
for which he could not tind utterance. The ideas of boundless ex- 
tent, duration, power; the feelings of admiration, astonishment, and 
awe, which create the sense of the sublime. While his soul was 
under this strong impression, his mother seized the proper moment 
to raise his thoughts still higher, from the ideas of immeasurable ex- 
tent, duration, and power, to that Power by which the ocean, the 
sun, the earth, and we ourselves were created, and are preserved. 

* The impression made on the minds of Harry and Lucy was never 
effaced. 

* By sunrise next morning, Harry was on the sea-shore. At. the 
stated hours, he was constantly there to watch the coming in and go- 
ing out of the tide. This regular ebbing and flowing of the sea 
excited such astonishment in his mind, that it seemed insatiable. A 
fisherman who lived by the sea side, asked him if he had never be- 
fore heard of the coming in and going out of the tide every day. 

« « Yes, I have Acard of it; but I never saw it before,” said Harry; 
« that was quite another thing.” , 

‘ The sea and the tides took such possession of his imagination, 
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that he could think of nothing else, not even of steam-boats or steam- 
engines. - During the first day, he did not even think of crossing the 
sea in a steam-vessel; he was completely absorbed in viewing this 
great spectacle of nature, and in considering its wonderful pheno- 
meua. 

‘ His mother was surprised to find that he was susceptible of this 
kind of enthusiasm, of which she had not till now seen in him an 
symptom. All bis enthusiasm had been for mechanics ; his mind had, 
indeed, opened, during his travels, to other objects, but still these 
had been introduced, or had interested him by their connection with 
the steam-engine, to which he had traced every thing good or great. 
So that, as she had once told his father, she was afraid that Harry’s 
head would be quite turned by his dear steam-engine, or, at least, 
that it would leave no room in his imagination for the beauties of na- 
ture, or for any thing else. But his father had answered, that there 
was no danger in letting the boy’s enthusiasm take its course, espe- 
cially as it was the means of collecting all the knowledge he could 
upon one subject. His father said, it was of little consequence to 
which science he first turned his attention ; the same thirst for know- 
ledge, when satisfied on one point, would turn to new objects. The 
boy who was capable of feeling such admiration for the ingenious 
works of art, could not fail, as he thought, to admire with still 
greater enthusiasm, the beauties of nature. He would have probably 
disliked them if they had been pressed upon his attention, and yet he 
would have felt paia from not being able to sympathize with the ad- 
miration of his friends. His father was justified in his opinion, and 
his mother was now quite satisfied,’ Vol. LIT. pp. 1—9. 


A Legacy for Young Ladies from Mrs. Barbauld,—from the 
Author of Hymns in Prose and (conjointly with Dr. Aikin) of 
Evenings at Home, requires only to be announced to excite a 
general desire to share in it. The pieces which compose this 
delightful little miscellany, ‘ were found among her papers by 
‘the members of her own family.’ They consist chiefly of 
papers of a light and elegant cast, allegories, prose by a,poet, 
and jeur d’esprit in verse, short essays and letters. A singular 
neatness and perspicuity of style and a feminine elegance of 
mind, admirable good sense and true simplicity, characterise 
all the productions of Mrs. Barbauld. There is no pretension, 
nothing that savours of the Blue; she never lectures, or dis- 
courses, or theorizes, but charms us at all times with admi- 
rable sentiment in beautiful language. We know no one who 
would better deserve to be styled the Female Addison ; only 
such comparisons must always fail to be very accurate, and 
the style of Addison is less perfect than hers. The following 
playful letter, however, is more in the manner of Cowper,—or 
of Jane Taylor. 
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*‘ LETTER from GRIMALKIN to SELIMA. 


* MY DEAR SELIMA, 

* As you are now going to quit the fostering cares 
of a mother, to enter, young as you are, into the wide world, and 
conduct yourself by your own prudence, I cannot forbear giving you 
some parting advice in this important era of your life. 

‘ Your extreme youth, and permit me to add, the giddiness inci- 
dent to that period, make me particularly anxious for your welfare. 
In the first place, then, let me beg you to remember, that life is not 
to be spent in running after your own tail. Remember you were 
sent into the world to catch rats and mice. It is for this you are 
furnished with sharp claws, whiskers to improve your scent, and with 
such an elasticity and spring in your limbs. Never lose sight of this 
great end of your existence. When you and your sister are jumping 
over my back, and kicking and scratching one another’s noses, you 
are indulging the propensities of your nature, and perfecting your- 
selves in agility and dexterity. But remember that these frolics are 
only preparatory to the grand scene of action. Life is long, but 
youth is short. The gayety of the kitten will assuredly go off. Ina 
few months, nay even weeks, those spirits and that oe yea. which 
now exhilarate all who behold you, will subside; and 1 beg you to 
reflect how contemptible you will be, if you should have the gravity 
of an old cat without that usefulness which alone can ensure respect 
and protection for your maturer years. 

: tn the first place, my dear child, obtain a command over your 
appetites, and take care that na tempting opportunity ever induces 
you to make free with the pantry or larder of your mistress. You 
may possibly slip in and out without observation ; you may lap a little 
cream, Or run away with a chop without its being missed ; but depend 
upon it, such practices sooner or later will be found out ; and if ima 
single instance you are discovered, every thing which is missing will 
be charged upon you. If Mrs. Betty or Mrs, Susan chooses to res 
gale herself with a cold breast of chicken which was set by for sup- 
ner,—you will have clawed it; or a raspberry cream,—you will have 
lapped it. Nor is this all. If you have once thrown down a single 
cup in your eagerness to get out of the store-room, every china plate 
and dish that is ever broken in the house, you will have broken it; 
and though your back promises to be pretty broad, it will not be 
broad enough for all the mischief that will be laid upon it. Honesty, 
you will find, is the best policy. 

* Remember that the true pleasures of life consist in the exertion 
of our own powers. If you were to feast every day upon roasted 
partridges from off Dresden china, and dip your whiskers in syllabubs 
and creams, it could never give you such true enjoyment as the com- 
monest food procured by the labour of your own paws. When you 
have once tasted the exquisite pleasure of catching and playing with 
a mouse, you will despise the gratification of artificial dainties. 

‘I do not with some moraiists call cleanliness a half virtue only. 
Remember it is one of the most essential to your sex and station; 
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and if ever you should ‘fail’ in’ it, T ‘sincerely ‘hope Mrs. Susan will 
bestow upon you a good whipping. | : 

‘ Pray do not spit at strangers who do you the honour to take 
notice of you. It is very uncivil behaviour, and I have. often won- 
dered that kittens of any breeding should be guilty of it. 

‘ Avoid thrusting your nose into. every, closet and cupboard,— 
unless indeed you smell mice ; in which case it is very becoming, 

‘ Should you live, as I hope you will, to see the childrem of your, 
patroness, you must prepare yuurself to exercise, that branch of fore 
titude which consists in patient. endurance: for you must expect to 
be lugged about, pinched and pulled by the tail, aod played a thou- 
sand tricks with; all which you must bear without putting oat @ 
claw : for you may depend upon it, if you attempt the least retalia- 
tion, you will for ever lose the favour of your mistress. 

‘ Should there be favourites in the house, such as tame birds, 
dormice, or a squirrel, great will be your temptations. In sucha 
circumstance, if the cage hangs low, and the door happens to be left 
open,—to govern your appetite I know will be a difficult task. But 
remember that nothing is impossible to the governing mind; and 
that there are instances upon record of cats who, in the exercise of 
self-government, have overcome the strongest propensities of tueir 
nature. 

‘If you would make yourself agreeable to your mistress, you must 
observe times and seasons. You must not startle her by jumping 
upon her in a rude manner: and above all, be sure to sheathe your 
claws when you lay your paw upon her lap. 

‘ You have like myself been brought up in the country, and I fear 
you may regret the amusements it affords ; such as catching butter- 
flies, climbing trees, and watching birds from the windows, which I 
have done with great delight for a whole morning together. But 
these pleasures are not essential. A town life has also its gratifica- 
tions. You may make many pleasant acquaintances in the neigh- 
bouring courts and alleys. A concert upon the tiles in a fine moon- 
light summer’s evening may at once gratify your ear and your social 
feelings. Rats and mice are to be met with everywhere: and at any 
rate you have reason to be thankful that so creditable a situation has 
been found for you; without which you must have followed the fate 
of your poor brothers, and with a stone about your neck have been 
drowned in the next pond. 

‘ It is only when you have kittens Yer yore. that you will be able to 
appreciate the cares of a mother. How unruly have you been when 
1 wanted to wash your face! how undutiful in galloping about the 
room instead of coming immediately when 1 called you! But no- 
thing can subdue the affections of a parent. Being grave and 
thoughtful in my nature, and having the advantage of residing in a 
literary family, 1 have mused deeply on the subject of education; I 
have pored by moonlight over Locke, and Edgeworth, and Mrs. 
Hamilton, and the laws of association: but after much cogitation I 
am only convinced of this, that. kittens will be kittens, and old.cats 
old cats. May you, my dear child, be an honour to all your relations 
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and to the whole feline race. May you see your descendants of the 
fiftieth generation. And when you depart this life, may the lamen- 


tations of your kindred exceed in pathos the melody of an [rish 
howl. 


‘ Signed by the paw of your affectionate mother, Grimalkin.’ 


Among the graver papers, there are two short but excellent 
letters on Female Studies, marked by all the correct feeling 
and discrimination of the Writer. 


‘ Every woman,’ remarks Mrs. Barbauld, ‘ should consider herself 
as sustaining the general character of a rational being, as well as the 
more confined one belonging to the female sex; and therefore the 
motives for acquiring general knowledge, and cultivating the taste, 
are nearly the same to both sexes The line of separation between 
the studies of a young man and a young woman appears to me to be 
chiefly fixed by this,—that a woman is excused from all professional 
knowledge. Professional knowledge means all that is necessary to 
fit a man for a peculiar profession or business......... Men have various 
departments in active life ; women but one, and all women have the 
same, differently modified indeed by their rank in life and other inci- 
dental circumstances. It is, to be a wife, a mother, a mistress of a 
family. The knowledge belonging to these duties is your professional 
knowledge, the want of which nothing will excuse.’ 


The Dialogue on the Rich and the Poor requires to be read 
by others besides young ladies: it is adapted to correct a very 
prevalent feeling among persons who are not destitute of be- 
nevolence. Thiee Letters on the Uses of History, and a paper 
on the Classics, contain much instruction in a popular and 
pleasing form; anda ‘ Dialogue of the Dead between Helen 
and Madame Maintenon,’ makes us regret that it is the onl 
paper of the kind. Our attention was attracted by the title of 
one paper, from the hope that it might afford a fair specimen of 
the Author’s mode of conveying religious instruction. Pieces 
of a religious nature must surely have been found among the 
Author’s papers ; but we regret that they do not form a por- 
tion of this Legacy, with the exception of a Hymn in prose. 
Although the paper we refer to 1s not of the exact kind we 
anticipated, it cannot fail to please by its simple, touching 
picture. 


‘ THE DEATH BED. 


f* A little Parlour with deal Floor; a Bed with a ciean Quilt, 
in which lies the Grandmother. ] 
‘ [ had more pain when | brought you into the world than now. 
‘ Shall I lay on more clothes? 
* Yes, on my feet. 
* Are they warmer? 


‘No. When your tather died was the greatest griet | ever knew. 
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Well! we began life together, and lived hardly enough. I have often 
thought since, I could not do it again. But we loved one another. 
1am sure I could never have recovered his loss but for the care 
necessary to take for you, and one friend helped, and another friend, 
and so I struggled through. Yet, my child, I would not live it again ; 
the tired traveller would not measure back his steps. 

‘If | were to live, I should grow worse and worse, deafer and 
blind. I have read of a country where they keep their ancestors’ 
mummies,—living mummies would be worse. 

‘ Your father’s Bible,— your ages are all down in it, — never 
sell it, 

‘I have loved you all equally...And yet, I am not sure...Poor 
Tommy was so long sick, and would come to nobody but me. 

‘ Jenny, you may marry the shoemaker-—And now, if I could but 
see my poor naughty Emma! 

‘You will save nothing by me but water-gruel and an egg or two— 
care indeed, but that produces love. 

‘You will not quarrel for my inheritance. The Squire—it has 
gone to my heart when he has said, My old mother keeps me out of 
my estate.—Let my ring be buried with me.’ 


Asa 4 aaa of the allegories, we take the following Let- 
ter of a Young King, most appropriate to the present season. 


‘ Madam, 

‘ Amidst the mutual compliments and kind wishes which are 
universally circulated at this season, I hope mine will not be the 
least acceptable: and I have thought proper to give you this early 
assurance of my kind intentions towards you, and the benefits I have 
in store for you: for though I am appointed your sovereign ; though 
yay fates and fortune, your life and death, are at my disposal; yet 

am fully sensible that i was created for my subjects, not my sub- 
jects for me; und that the end of my very existence is to diffuse 
blessings on my people. 

‘ My predecessor departed this life last night precisely at twelve 
o'clock. He died of a universal decay ; nature was exhausted in 
him, and there was not vital heat sufficient to carry on the functions 
of life ; his hair was fallen, and discovered his smooth, white, bald 
head ; his voice was hoarse and broken, and his blood froze in his 
veins : in short, his time was come. And to say truth, he will not be 
much regretted; for of late, he had been gloomy and vapourish, 
and the sudden gusts of passion he had long been subject to were 
worked up into such storms it was impossible to live under him with 
comfort, 

‘ With regard to myself, I am sensible the Joy expressed at m 
accession is sincere, and that no young monarch has ever been wel- 
comed with warmer demonstrations of affection, Some have ardently 
longed for my coming, and all view my approach with pleasure and 
cheerfulness ; yet such is the uncertainty of popular favour, that 1 
well know that those who are most eager and sanguine in expressing 
their joy will soonest be tired of my company. You yourself, madam, 
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though I know that at present you regard me with kindness, as 
one. from whom you expect more happiness than you have yet 
enjoyed, will probably after a short time wish as niuch to part with 
me, aud transfer the same fond hopes and wishes to my successor. 
But though your impatience may make me a very troublesome com- 
panion, it will sot inthe least hasten my departure ; nor can all the 
powers of earth oblige me to resign a moment before my time. In 
order, therefore, that you may form proper expectations concerning 
me, I shall give you a little sketch of my tempers and manners, and 
I will acknowledge that my aspect at present is somewhat stern and 
rough; but there is a latent warmth in my temper which you will 
perceive as we grow better acquainted, and I shall every day put on 
u milder and more smiling look; indeed I have so much fire, that I 


may chance sometimes to make the house too hot for you; bat in 


recompense for this inequality of temper, Lam kind and bountiful as 
a giving God: | come full-handed, and my very business is to dis- 
pense blessings ;—blessings of the basket and the store; blessings of 
the field and of the vineyard; blessings for time and for eternity. 
There is not an inhabitant of the globe who will not experience my 
bounty; yet such is the ingratitude of mankind, that there is 
scarcely one whom I shall not leave in some degree discontented. 

‘ Whimsical and various are the petitions which are daily put up 
to me from all parts ; and very few of the petitioners will be satisfied ; 
because they reject and despise the gifts I offer them with open 
hand, and set their minds on others which certainly will not fall to 
their share. Celia has begged me on her knees to find her a lover : 
I shall do what I can; I shall bring her the most magnificent shawl 
that has appeared in Europe. For Dorinda, who has made the same 

etition, | have two gifts,—wisdom and grey hairs; the former I 

now she will reject, nor can | force her to wear it; but the grey 
hairs I shall leave on her toilette whether she will or no. The 
curate Sophron expects I shall bring him a living: I shall present 
him with twins as round and rosy as an apple. Nor can [ listen to 
the entreaty of Dorimant, whose good father being a little asthmatic, 
he has desired me to push him into his grave as we walk up May hill 
together: but I shall marry him to a handsome lively girl, who will 
make a very pretty stepmother to the young gentleman. It is in 
vain for poor Sylvia to weary me as she does with prayers to restore 
to her her faithless lover: but I shall give her the choice of two, to 
replace him. Codrus has asked me if he may bespeak a suit of 
black: but I can tell him, his little wife will outlive me and him too; 
I have offered the old man a double portion of patience, which he 
has thrown away very pettishly. Stre me has entreated me to take 
him to Scotland with his mistress : I shall do it; and he will hate my 
very name all his life after. 

* The wishes of some are very moderate ;—Fanny begs two inches 
of height, and Chloe that I would take away her awkward plumpness ; 
Carus a new equipage, and Philida a new ball dress. A mother 
brought me her son the other day, made me many compliments, and 


desired me to teach him every thing; at the same time begging the 
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youth to throw away his marbles, which he had often "aoe pe to part 
with as soon as he saw me :—but the bov held them fast, and I shail 
teach him nothing but to play at taw. Many ladies have come to me 
with their daughters in their hands, telling me, they hope their girls, 
under me, will learn prapenene but the young ladies have as constant- 
ly desired me to teach semege to their grandmothers, whom it would 
better become, and to bring them new dances and new fashions. In 
short, I have scarcely seen any one with whom | am likely entirely to 
agree, but a stout old farmer who rents a small cottage on the green. 
He was leaning on his spade when I approached him. As his neigh- 
bour told him I was coming, he welcomed me with a cheerful coun- 
tenance ; but at the same time bluntly told me he had not ex 
me so soon, being too busy to pay much attention to my approach, I 
asked him if 1 could do any thing for him. He said he did not believe 
me better or worse than those who had preceded me, and therefore 
should not expect much from me; that he was happy before he saw 
me, and should be very well contented after I left him; he was glad 
to see me, however, and only begged I would not take his wife ma 
him, a thin withered old woman who was eating a mess of milk at the 
door. ‘ And I shall be glad too,” said he, * if you will fill my cellar 
with potatoes.’’ As he applied himself to his spade while he said 
these words, I shall certainly grant his requests 
‘I shall now tell you, that great and extensive as my power is, I 
shall possess it but a short time. However the predictions of astro- 
logers are now laughed at, nothing is more certain than what I am 
going to tell you. A scheme of my nativity has been cast by the most 
eminent astronomers, who have found, on consulting the stars andthe 
aspect of the heavenly bodies, that Capricornus will be fatal to me; I 
know that all the physicians in the world cannot protract my life be- 
yond that fatal period. Ido not tell you this to excite your sensibi- 
lity, —for I would have you meet me without fondness and part with me 
without regret,—but to quicken you to lay hold on those advantages 
I am able to procure you ; for it will be your own fault if you are not 
both wiser and better for my company. I have likewise another re- 
quest to make to you,—that you will write my epitaph: I may make 
you happy, but it depends on you to make me famous. If, after I am 
departed, you can say my reign was distinguished by good actions and 
wise conversations, and that I have left you ve than | found you, 
I shall not have lived in vain. My sincere wishes are, that you may 
long outlive me, but always remember me with pleasure. I am, if 
you use me well, 
‘ Your friend and servant, 
‘Tue New Year.’ 


Mrs. Barbauld is one of the very, very few eminent writers 
of the present generation of whom it will be confessed, that she 
has written too little. 

To those of our readers who. are in possession of Mrs. Hack’s 
former volumes, not a word will be requisite in recommenda- 
tion of her Third Series of English Stories. We have already 
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remarked, that the title is far from happy, as the work includes, 
in fact, under the form of mingled dialogue and narrative, a con- 
nected and exceedingly well written History of England. The 
present volume comprehends the character and reign of Richard 
L11.; the reign of Henry VII.; the early character of Henry VIII; 
the characters of the two chancellors, Wolsey and More ; Cran- 
mer and the Reformation; the Reformation under Queen Eliza- 
beth; and the administration of Lord Burleigh ;—bringing 
down, in fact, the story of England's liberties and glories, to the 
fatal accession of the Stuart dynasty. Lingard, Sharon Turner, 
Henry, Macdiarmid, Burnet, and various biographical writers 
have been carefully consulted as authorities. The proportion 
of dialogue is very small, and Mrs. Hack has evidently found it 
requisite to merge this part of her plan as much as possible in 
the narrative, which has demanded the utmost compression. 
We shall make room for the reflections with which the volume 
closes. 


‘ The children remained some time silent; at length Harry said, 
‘* | remember you told us, when we finished the history of the Plan- 
tagenets, that there was less of the spirit of freedom in England under 
the Tudor princes ; but yet, I think, they seem to have left the coun- 
try in a happier state than they found it.” 

‘‘* You are quite right in that supposition: there was a great im- 
provement, especially cluring the reign of Elizabeth. Trade flourished, 
riches increased, the laws were better administered, the nation was 
respected abroad, and the people much happier at home than they had 
been under former sovereigns; yet the powers of the star-chamber, 
and of the high commission court, were sometimes exercised in a very 
tyrannical manner. You have also seen that members of parliament 
were frequently committed to prison, if they presumed to discuss sub- 
jects which the queen had prohibited, or to indulge an offensive free- 
dom of speech. But the people, regarding her as their only defence 
against popery, submitted to restrictions which, under other circum 
stances, they would scarcely have endured, On the whole, she seems 
to have desired their happiness, and the wise measures of her govern- 
ment eertainly tended to promote it. She also delighted in, and 
courted popularity; but you know that liberty consists in the limited 
power, not in the gracious behaviour of the sovereign.” 

*«« Certainly, mamnaa, or else there could be no security. But I 
should like to know how such despotic power came to be limited.” 

‘*« Tcannot immediately answer your question, my dear boy, for 
that limitation was the work of \time—the result of many dreadful 
struggles. You will soon, | hope, become acquainted with the events 
to which I allude. It is sufficient, for the present, if you understand 
that some important changes in the character and situation of the 
people had been, under the sway of the Tudor princes, imperceptibly, 
but surely, preparing the way for as great a revolution in the govern- 
ment.” 
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« « Will you be so kind, mamma, as to give us justva little sketch 
of those oar t 

‘ “ Certainly, if you desire it. Till the close of the wars between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, the property and. power of the 
nation were chiefly divided between the king, the nobles, and the 
clergy. The people were then both poor and ignorant; and the 
tenure by which they held their landed property, kept them in con- 
tinual dependence on their feudal lord, It is true, that a notion of 
general liberty, derived from the institutions of our Saxon ancestors, 
pervaded the whole constitution ; but the extension of that idea to 
the natural equality and personal independence of individuals, was 
little thought of; indeed, the assertion of it would have been treated 
as rebellion. 

« « You have long been acquainted with the important truth, that 
‘knowledge is power ;’ you are therefore prepared to understand, 
that the revival of learning, the invention of printing, and the pro- 
cress of religious information, must effect a wonderful change in the 
state of society. Enlightened and reflecting man, entertaining just 
ideas of the dignity and privileges of his nature, is not to be govern. 
ed by arbitrary power. He may be slow im acquiring correct notions 
of civil liberty, because much must be learned from experience ; but 
the means of raising himself from his former state of degradation 
being put into his hands, he will hasten to avail himself ot bis new 
resources. ‘This was happily exemplified in the period we are now 
considering. ‘The compass enabied the mariner to spread his sails to 
the wind, and venture boldly to sea ; the treasures of distant regions 
then freely circulated from country to country; and, with the in- 
crease of Commerce, a vast accession of wealth flowed in upon the 
merchants, and through them to the middle classes of society. In the 
mean time, the nobles and the clergy, whose power had formerly 
balanced or overpowered that of the crown, were greatly weakened 
and impoverished : the former, by their own extravagance and the 
facility atforded by the policy of Henry the Seventh, of alienating 
their ancient possessions , the latter, stripped of their lands and. re- 
venues, and also exposed to the contempt and resentment of the 
people, by the detection of their frauds and abuses, lost both power 
and influence. While these changes were taking place, the crown 
had become rich, by the spoils of the monasteries, and independent, 
from the weakness of those who had formerly checked its power. The 
people were now, indeed, rising into consequence; but they were 
intent upon acquiring riches, and did not yet think of taking upon 
themselves an opposition to the prerogatives of the sovereign, which 
they had as yet been unaccustomed to exercise, till it became a du 
to resist the fetters attempted to be imposed upon conscience. Wit 
the New Testament in their hands, their minds then gradually opened 
to juster views of civil as well as of religious liberty; for between 
them (as I once observed to you with regard to the Christians of Ma- 
labar) there is a very intimate connexion. Indeed, you may have 
remarked, in the story we have just been reading, that the puritans, 
who dared to think tor themselves in matters of religion, were the 
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only persons who ventured to assert the privileges of parliament, in 
opposition to the encroachments of the royal prerogative. There was, 

however, an interval most favourable to the exercise of tyranny, and 
you have seen that Henry the Eighth effectually availed himself of 
it. The latter years of his reign are distinguished as the period of 
the greatest despotism that has ‘been known in this island, since the 
death of William the Conqueror. 

« “ Queen Elizabeth had almost the same legal power as her fa- 
ther; but her peculiar circumstances rendered her more cautious in 
its exercise. Her disputed title, the enmity of the catholic princes, 
and the claims of the queen of Scots, exposed her to dangers from 
which she had no protection but the attachment of her “subjects. 
Lord Burleigh well knew this, and hence his earnest desire to render 
the government popular—his constant advice to the queen, to “‘ win 
hearts.”” Neither could it escape his penetration, that the real power 
of the country had gradually shifted into the hands of the people, 
and that it was the part of wisdom not to provoke them to feel their 
strength. ‘The royal treasury no longer overflowed with the wealth 
of the clergy, which had been dissipated by the prodigality of Henry 
the Eighth, or subsequently lavished on rapacious courtiers; but 
Elizabeth’s desire of independence caused her to ask for supplies 
with moderation, and to manage them with economy. The commons 
were therefore happy to oblige her; and thus, a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances enabled her, notwithstanding some arbitrary 
exertions of prerogative, to reign for half a century in the affections 
of her people.”’ pp. 461—466. 


As. the Grecian Stories have reached a second edition, any 
extract would be supertluous. 

The last pubheation on our list 1s of humble pretension, 
consisting of a senes of neat wood-cut heads of the sovereigns 
of England, with a couplet or two under each, intended to 
fix on the memory the era of their reign, on the model of those 
ever to be remembered and never to be forgotten lines, 


‘ Thirty days hath September,’ &c. 


When Papa has purchased English Stories for C harles, and 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Legacy for Mary, he will naturally require such 
a book as this for their little brother, since, with the charm 
of a picture-book, it unites a first lesson in history, 





Art. VIL. Morning Afeditations ; or a Series of Reflections on various 
Passages of Holy Scripture and Scriptural Poetry for every Day 
in the Year. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. By the Author 
of * The Retrospect,’ &c. 12mo. pp. 366. Price 5s. London. 
1825. 

HE practice of devoting a few minutes every morning to 
the perusal of a page of some devotional or practical work, 
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in addition to a chapter of the sacred volume, has been found 
highly beneficial both by old and young; and it is a pleasing 
circumstance, that works designed for this purpose have met 
with a ready sale, even though not recommended by high 
originality. The present volume is decidedly superior to some 
of these publications which have fallen im our way. Indeed, 
the Author of the Retrospect, the exemplary and benevolent 
Vicar of Great Missenden, is too well known and too: highly 
respected to render it necessary for us to pass any encomium 
on the present pleasing and useful little volume. We shall 
therefore merely lay before our readers a specimen of the medi- 
tations. A singular oversight occurs in the first Meditation. 
The world is not yet eight thousand years old, whatever it is 
destined to be. We have presumed to correct the sentence. 


‘ JANUARY LI. 


‘4 In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep : and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. And God said, let there be light: and there was light.” 

Gen, !. 1—3. 

‘Such is the concise, but majestic description which the Lord 
himself has given us of the creation of the universe. As this 
day is the beginning of a new year in our calendar, it natu- 
rally throws back the mind to the beginning of time. Almost 
six thousand years have passed away since that memorable period 
when the Eternal Jehovah spake the word, and lo! «a world, all lovely 

in itself, and pronounced good by him who made it, sprung from a 

dark and mysterious chaos! That day was marked as remely 

glorious in heaven: The morning stars sang together, and all the 
angelic sons of God shouted for joy at the sight of a new-born world, 

But alas! what changes, what evils, what desolations have, since 

then, marred this once fair creation! Who can think of this world 

as it came, pure and happy, out of its Maker's hands, and not mourn 
at every recollection of what it then was, and what it is now? Sin 
has, indeed, entered into it, and death by sin ; and the whole creation 
groans and travails in pain even until now. Man is no longer formed 
in his Maker’s image, but he is conceived in sin, he is brought forth 
in iniquity, and comes into the world a child of wrath. ‘The con- 
fusion and darkness of his soul make up such a second chaos, that 
unless the Eternal Spirit again hovers over the darkness, and says, 

“ Let there be light,” the shadows of a spiritual death will for ever 

rest upon it. Lord, once more speak the word, bid this. darkness 

quit the earth, and let a second Paradise overspread the world.’ 
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Art. VILL. A Grammatical Parallel of the Ancient and Modern Greek 
Languages. Translated from the modern Greek of M Jules 
David, late of the Greek College of Scio. By John Mitchell, 
12mo. pp. xxiv. 158. 1824. 


REECE! How many interesting associations are awa- 

kened in our minds by the name of that comparatively 
small portion of the earth, the land of liberty and letters, the 
country of illustrious men, the seat of philosophy and poetry, 
the scene of Apostolic labours ! Its glories and its degradations, 
its refinements and its barbarisms, its freedom and its oppressions, 
form some of the themes which are most familiar to our con- 
templation, and most vivid in our recollections. Greece is 
again, in its living scenes and in its passing events, the cbject 
of intense attention and anxious inquiry. Her long slumbering 
energies have at length been sirnkéned by the rod of the op- 
pressor, and she is again struggling to be free. To what for- 
tunes she is reserved, whether to assert success: lly her rights, 
and to obtain a name and place among independent nations, or 
to feel with severer pressure the yoke and fetters of her en- 
slaving tyrants, is yet doubtful. Should the conflict terminate 
in her favour, and the soil of Greece be again the land of free 
men, there is another victory to be obtained by her before the 
wishes of all to whose sympathies she has been appealing, 
can be accomplished. Many who would rejoice in her political 
independence, would joyfully celebrate her deliverance from 
the bondage of superstition, and the exaltation of her people to 
the full enjoyment of Christian rights and Christian blessings. 
She has, “ the elegant and matchless literature of her an- 
cient writers, and by the productions in art which remain to 
attest her perfection of taste, largely contributed to the instruc- 
tion and improvement of nations who now surpass her in wis- 
dom, and are become great in arts unknown to her in the cli- 
max of her fame. The recollections of her former grandeur, 
and the benefits she has extended to civilised nations, will, how- 
eyer, avail her little in her present perils. She has no high 
political relations, no endangered legitimate dynasty, to interest 
in her fortunes sovereigns and cabinets, who might, by nego- 
tiation, or by arms, secure her independence; and she must, 
therefore, contend in her own strength. 

The excitement which has been consequent on the struggles 
ofthe Greeks with their tyrants, has been the occasion of ex- 
tending the knowledge of her language, and various works con- 
tributing to its diffusion have been sent abroad by native Greeks. 
One of these is the ‘ Grammatical Parallel,’ now before us in 
the Translation of Mr. Mitchell, which has too long escaped 
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our notice, and which we now recommend to the attention of 


such persons as, being conversant with the language of Xeno- 
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yhon and Thucydides, are curious to understand the changes 
through which it has passed, and the form in which it nowa 


pears among the descendants of the ancient Grecians. T 
acquainted with the classic language. 
To all p 


work before us is intended for the use only of those who are 


he 
ngs 
ersons interested in the study of Greek 
the perusal of the ‘ Grammatical Parallel’ will be of the most 


hilology, 
essential service; and it may be sufficient for a reviewer to an- 
nounce a work like this, and to give the necessary information 
as to the qualifications ofthe Author and Translator. As to the 
former, it may be enough to state, that he is a native Greek, 
chell spent many of the early years of his life in Italy, Russia, 
Mediterranean, in the fleet commanded b 
Hood. 


and was a Professor in the Greek College of Scio. 
and Turkey, and was afterwards employed as interpreter in the 
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Baillie. 


Art. IX. Lisbon tn the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823. By Marianne 
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2 vols. fcap. 8vo. Price 15s. London. 1825. 
W4 RS. BAILLIE mentions a satirical work which had latel 
appeared in Lisbon, entitled “ Adam alive again, 
had not a little annoyed the national vanity of the self-impor- 

tant inhabitants of the ‘ Cit 


” whic 
. y P 
of Ulysses.’ The Father of 
Mankind is represented as returning to earth, and making the 
tour of the world ; he passes rapidly through England, France, 
Italy, Germany, and other countries of Europe, where he is 
every where scandalized at the innovations which have been 
primitive simplicity. - 


but when he comes to Portu 


made under the name of improvements, and the departure from 
‘ In the remote parts of Germany, indeed, he is a little comforted 


by perceiving some remains of venerable and primitive ignorance ; 
» he breathes freely. ‘ Here,” he 
exclaims in a rapture, * here will I take up my future abode; here 
are no nonsensical refinements, no learning, no science, no literature ; 
agriculture is free from modern presumptuous innovations ; and so 
far from being pestered with what are called the Fine Arts, 1 can 
scarcely perceive any a 


[2 


ce of what are denominated by the 


ridiculous philosophers of the day, useful inventions. The wise, the 
noble, the magnanimous Portuguese have in no respect altered since 
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I left the world, and they alone are worthy the honour of my asso~ 
ciation.” ’ 


In no part of the world is the remark of the Poet more 
strikingly illustrated than in Portugal, that 


‘ God made the country, but man the town.’ 


Mrs. Baillie’s description of the horrors of Lisbon quite 
agrees with that given by Mr. Matthews, the fastidious ‘ In- 
‘ valid.’ The distant view of the city from the mouth of the 
harbour, is admitted to be‘ superb in the extreme ;’ but all 
within the city is revolting. Of a population of 300,000 souls, 
a fifth is said to consist of negroes and mulattoes. The gayet 
and sociality which once prevailed among the numerous British 
residents and some Portuguese families, have given way before 
the general distrust and gloom produced by the political vICcis- 
situdes. In filthiness and impurity of every description, the 
city seems to vie with Constantinople. And the heat, in sume 
mer, is suchas ‘ only a native or a salamander can subsist in.’ 
The mosquitoes then commence their campaign, and a restless, 
feverish night succeeds to the sultry day. ‘ I agree with Mr. 
‘ Mathews,’ says our Author, ‘ that there is almost always a 
‘ hot sun and a cold wind with it at Lisbon. 


‘ I formerly used to fancy every thing connected with winter, cheer- 
less and undesirable, and was fully persuaded that I should enjoy with 
delight a perpetual summer. Now, when experience forces me to 
open my eyes to the truth, I am but too well convinced of the benefit 
and the charm of a change of seasons, such as we are accustomed to 
see at home; and while I cast my dazzled eyes upon the intolerable 
glare of blue sky and water, heightened by barren rocks, and faint 
beneath the scorching beams of the sun, “ shining in his strength,” 
—l remember with a sigh the cheerful hearth, the close-drawn cur- 
tain, and the music of the kettle “ singing on the hob,” which I used 
to enjoy during the winter, in our English cottage residence. Cowsls 
exclaims, ‘* Talk of Venus and her doves! give mea roast duck!” 


and in a similar spirit could IT now say, ** Talk of vineyards and foun- 
tains! give me a good fireside.” ” 


We trust that some of or readers will be the better for the Au- 
thor’s experience, and while shivering at the sound of the north- 
east wind, will learn to reconcile themselves to the varied 


moods of an English year. In November, it is true, the weather 
at Lisbon is delightful ; but 


‘ a says Mrs. Baillie, ‘ what I must suffer here, where, for 
three miles round Lisbon, in every direction, you cannot for a moment 
get clear of the disgusting effluvia that issues from every house. I 
seldom go out, for this reason ; and about nine o’clock at night, the 
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case becomes absolutely too bad to describe. What the noses of the 
Portuguese are made of, I really am at a loss to conjecture.’ 


But this is not the worst ; nor are the shocks of earthquake 
to which Lisbon is still subject, the most serious drawback on 
the enjoyments of the inhabitants. The state of the police is 
horeilile: Street robbery is common, and every thief is an 
assassin. The pocket-knife, which the French troops are said 
to have dreaded more than all the bayonets of the Spaniards 
or Portuguese, is here the ready weapon of the assassin ; and 
the Tagus receives many a corpse on which no inquest ever 
sits, and which is only seen, perhaps, by the solitary fisher- 
man, as it floats on to the ocean, there to lie unknown and 
unregistered, till the sea shall give up its dead. The morals, 
in fact, of all classes in Lisbon, appear to be in a dreadful 
state. 

Lisbon, however, is not Portugal. The country about Cintra 
is represented by our Author as a perfect paradise, and the 
pei are an honest, well-behaved, noble race. Mrs. Bail- 
lie was delighted with them. In point of common information, 
pee rm with the useful arts, and all that is generally 
understood by civilization, they are far behind the rest of Eu~ 
rope— a disgraceful wonder in the midst of the nineteenth 
century.’ But, considering the deplorable state of morality, 
religion, and civil polity in this country, the national charac- 
ter, as exhibited among the peasantry, would seem to be ex- 
cellent, and ‘ censure melts into regret.’ This, we believe, 
is pretty nearly a fair account of the real state of things. Mrs. 
Baillie has presented to us two very lively, sensible, and well 
written volumes ; and we like her none the worse for the home- 
sick feeling and the true love of dear old England, which are 
betrayed in every page, unmixed as that patriotic renpen is 
with any illiberal prejudice against the natives of other lands. 
We shall make room for some pleasing verses, in lieu of any 
Poteae extracts, written under the warm inspiration of these 
eelings. 

wa I wish I were in yon dear land, 
Beyond the stormy ocean’s bound ! 
What, though it boast not golden strand, 
Nor golden fruits within are found ! 


‘ There myrtle shades, nor weeping vine, 

Nor orange groves surprise the eye ; 
Nor summer suns intensely shine, 

Nor gorgeous moons with day-light vie. 
‘ Nor sports the fire-fly all the night, 

In restless flight from flower to flower, 
Like sparkling gem of rubied light, 

Called into iP by fairy power ! 
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‘ Nor marbled palaces are there, 

Each with its hundred menial train ; 
Nor steals upon the silent air, 

From convent walls the midnight strain. 


‘ But oh, my country! sweeter seem ; 
Thy verdant meads, thy “ bosky bourns ;”” 
Where placid rivers crystal gleam, 
And classic willow arse mourns ! 


‘ And fairer to thy minstrel’s eye, 
Thy straw-roofed cottages appear, 

Where climbing woodbines canopy 
The porch to free-born rustic dear ! 


* Now, even now, methinks I hear 
The gushing sound of babbling rill— 

The blackbird’s note, so wild and clear, 
’Mid thousand warblers sweetest still ! 


‘ Methinks I see the dappled fawn 
Peep shyly from the leafy glade, 

Then bound along the velvet lawn, 
To seek the forest’s deeper shade. 


‘ And, oh! the scents of dewy spring, 
Unprized on Lusitania’s shore, 
Doth tantalizing memory bring 
To mock my home-sick fancy more ! 


‘ The Swiss, condemned, alas ! to roam, 
(By stern cold Prudence’ mandate led,) 
Still dreams of his sweet early home, 
Sull hopes return, till hope is dead. 


‘ Then fail at once, his youthful prime, 
His ruddy health, his manly strength ; | 
The victim of a foreign clime, 


He pines, he fades, he sinks at length. pp, 206—208. 
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Arr. X. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


The Rev. Alfred Bishop, of Ringwood, 
jntends to publish early in the year, 
Christian Memorials of the Nineteenth 
Century, or Select Evangelical Biogra- 
phy for the last Twenty-five Years, 

The first number of a new monthly 
work of some originality of pretensions, 
evtitled, The Time Piece, will appear 
on the First of March. It will consist 
chiefly of sketches of Society, and dis- 
quisitions on the more popular parts of 
literature and its history. 

ln the course of January will be pab- 
ished, a second edition of the Remains 
and Memoir of the late Rev, Charles 
Wolfe, Author of the Poem on the Bu- 
rial of Sir John Moore, By the Rev, 
J. A. Russell, A.M. Handsomely print- 
ing in one volume 8vo., with a portrait 
of the Rev. C. Wolfe, and an engraving 
taken from the monument erected to 
the memory of Sir J. Moore, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, a new edition of Howe’s Re- 
deemer’s Dominion over the Unseen 
World. With an Introductory Essay, 
by the Rev. Robert Bulmer, of Berwick 
upon Tweed, 1 vol. 18mo, 

Preparing for publication, A Digest 
of the Evidence taken before the Select 
Committees of the two Houses of Partia- 
ment, appointed to inquire into the State 
of Ireland. With notes historical and 
explanatory. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Preparing for publication, Vindicie 


Christiane. A comparative Estimate of 
the Genius and Tendency of the Greek, 
the Hindu, the Mahometan, and the 
Christian Religions, By the Rev. Jerome 
Alley, L.L.B. M.R.LA. &e. &e. One 
large vol. 8vo. 

The Rev. Thomas Morell, President 
of Wymondley College, is preparing for 
the press, a continuation of his Studies 
in History, in one vol. 8vo., which will 
contain Elements of the History of 
Philosophy and Science, from the ear- 
liest authentic records to the commence- 
ment of the Eighteenth Century. In 
this work, it is attempted to trace the 
progress of general knowledge through 
its successive stages of discovery and 
gradual improvement, arranged in chro- 
nological order, and under the distinct 
heads of physical, intellectual, and 
moral science. 

The Rev. T. H. Horne, M.A. is pre- 
paring for publication, a new editiva of 
his manual, entitled, Deism Refuted, or 
Plain Reasons for being a Christian, 
which is an Analysis of the first volume 
of his Introduction to the Critical Stady 
of the Scriptures. The work will be 
corrected throughout, so as to form a 
compendious yet full Summary of the 
Evidences of the Christian Revelation ; 
and will also be enlarged with a new 
chapter on the credulity of unbelief, 
adapted to the perpetually varying as- 
saults of infidelity. 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, 
handsomely printed, 





Art. XI, LIST OF WORKS 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Miss Jane Taylor. By 
her Brother, Mr. Isaac Taylor, jun. 2 
vols. small 8vo. 16s. 


FINE ARTS. 


A Panoramic View of Liverpool, on 
two sheets Colombier. Il. 11s. 6d. 

A half-length Portrait of the Rev. 
Greville Ewing, in mezzotinto. 15s. ; 
proofs 11, Is. and 11, 11s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Literary Souvenir, for 1826, 
Edited by Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 12s. 

The History and Antiquities of Ecton, 
in the Coanty of Northampton. By 
John Cole, 8vo. 5s. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Hebrew Tales, selected and translated 
from ancient Hebrew works: to which is 
prefixed, an Essay on the still existing 
Remains of the Hebrew Sages of a 
later period than the Maccabees, f.cap. 
8vo. 73. 6d. 

A Legacy for Young Ladies; cou- 
sisting of Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose 
and Verse. By the late Mrs. Barbauld. 
12mo. 7s, 6d. 

The Poetical Works, the Correspon- 
dence, and other Prose Pieces, of Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, with a Memoir by 
Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Proceedings at a Public Dinner given 
to Mr. James Montgomery, in approba- 
tion of his Public and Private Virtues ; 
held at the Toutine Ion, in Sheffield, 
November 4, 1825. 12mo, 1s. 
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96 List of Works recently published. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays on Geology and Astronomy, 
the Physical Formation of the Planets, 
&c. By William Colquitt, A.B. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, 
for the Use of Students; suited to the 
capacities of Mechanics, and more par- 
ticularly designed for the Members of 
the different Mechanic Institutions ia 
Great Britain. By W. Marratt, M.A. 
Member of the Literary and Pbilosophi- 
cal Society, New York. | vol. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


POETRY. #: 

Devotional Verses. By Bernard Bar- 
ton. 1 mo. 6s. 

Poetic Hours, consisting of Poems, 
origing! and translated. By G. F. Rich- 
ardson. post Svo. 8s. 

The First Seven Cantos of Klopstock’s 
Messiah, translated into English Verse. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


The Principles of Political Economy ; 
with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress 
of the Science. By J. R. M’Culloch, 
Esq. 1 vob. Svo, 12s, 

Statements respecting the Profits of 
Mining in England, considered in rela- 
tion to the Prospects of Mining in 
Mexico. In a Letier to Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Esq. M.P. By Jobn Taylor. 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY, 

The Nature and Necessity of Prepa- 
ration for Death ; a Sermon preached 
at Camberwell, on occasion of the Death 
of Robert Sangster, Esq. By William 
Orme. Is, 6d. 


Bishop Hall’s Balm of Gilead, 32mo, 
ls. 6d. 

The Ecclesiastical Conferences ; the 
Synodical Discourses, and Episcopal Man- 
dates of Massillon, Bishop of Clermont, 
on the Principal Duties of the Clergy. 
Translated by the Rev. C, H. Boylan. 
2 vols. 8vo.. 11. 4s. 

Causes of the slow Progress of Chris- 
tian Truth: a Discourse delivered be- 
fore the Western Unitarian Society at 
Trowbridge, Wilts, on Wednesday, July 
13, 1825. By Robert Asplaad. 12mo, Is, 

Two Sermons preached in the Chapel 
in Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, on the Morn- 
ing and Evening of Sunday, October 16, 
1825.—1. On the Future State of the 
Righteous ; occasioned by the lamented 
Death of Mrs. Mary Rowe, the wife of 
the Rev. John Rowe, one of the Minis- 
ters of Lewin’s Mead Chapel,—?. On 
Numbering our Days; suggested by a 
recent unusual Mortality in the Congre- 
gation, By Robert Aspland, 8vo. 2s. 

A Voyage to Immanuel’s Land, in the 
Ship Hopewell; with an account of 
many remarkable deliverances from 
danger, a description of the countries 
visited, and a statement and view of the 
advantages of the Celestial Country. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Companion for Pilgrims on their 
Journey to Canaan, consisting of Divine 
Songs for their recreation, Meditations 
on the various experiences they meet 
with, and select Texts of Scripture for 
their fuod and nourishment by the way. 
royal 18mo, 2s. 
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with the next Number. 






























